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For most of human history, people have depended upon them¬ 
selves, farmers, craftsmen, traders, and landlords for the goods, 
services, and employment they needed. This is no longer true. 
Today people in the developed countries depend primarily on 
managers. 

Virtually all the goods and services we need for our existence 
and for our enjoyment are produced by organizations that are 
controlled by managers. This was far from the case as recently as 
150 years ago. Today, almost all “working” adults spend half of 
their nonsleeping lives being directed by managers. (Dne hundred 
and fifty years ago, less than 10 percent did so. A century ago, 
many if not most people could reasonably say that the world’s 
business managers did not really affect their lives in significant 
ways. Almost no one can say that today. In his discussion of mod¬ 
ern management in the Pulitzer Prize-winning book. The Visible 
Hand, Alfred Chandler writes that “rarely in the history of the 
world has an institution grown to be so important in so short a 
period of time.”* 

Yet despite the importance of modern managers to our pres¬ 
ent and future, because they are such a recent development, we 
know relatively little about them—about who they are, what they 
do, and why some are more effective than others.- And what we 
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do know, or think we know, very rarely comes from the systematic 

/'f depth." Vhis is partkS u7fo 

So^Mtv fr'“ "■.“=>S"=-*ose charged with mL. rf he 
respons bilny for running an enterprise. Incredibly there have 

teen only two really inKlepth studies of a group of tomlevel bus” 

byHen“~ 

icebirg" l^iks mT P-' of 

plications nfa 0! H ^ f reporting and discussing the im¬ 
plications of a study of a group of executives in generalist or P-en 

methods ™P‘oyed multiple 

different comoraHnnc^ fteen general managers from nine 
thr!r I spread out across the United States A1 

thelargeTtMdvoS' '7 '““dards. this is nevertheless 
spedhc obSives and th "" '“"‘'“'“d." (A description of the 
Appendix A) ^ * research process itself can be found in 


The Participants in the Study 

managO/^sTn^a Oumt^r muivy were general 

tings (see Figure 1 n RHfaf - corporate and business set- 

in AppeOdkTwhich h..tbe found 
track help the reader keep 

Because Of the sSOOfSl ^^^PPf^^ throughout the book 

in studying Oach pe0son-?0^^^^^^ ^f^rt involved 

spread over the course of ^ t>f my time 

teen individuals « The SDecifir J t bf- 

sen were selected Participants (and companies) cho- 

a GMjS, tr*ere^rb^™'""“'!“^ (Deach M to have 

formi4 wiiir*osels°and P- 

to mirror the very diverse noni nf group had roughly 

it was drawn. P°°' °f settings from wWch 

The™v;^“T"L foTv'si" “ “V-'-o. 

(only), the rest had masters' de^eerA^ wte'^Sfcltra? 
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The 15 General Managers 

—All with some profit-center responsibility 
—All with some multifunction responsibility 
—From nine different corporations 

—Located across the United States 

—Average 1978 compensation (salary & bonus) = $150,000 
—Average age = 47 

The Business for Which the GMs were Responsible 


Number of Yearly Revenues 

Number of 

iTidustries 

Participants (1979) 

Participants 

Manufacturing 

$ 1 billion or greater 

2 

Consumer Products 

1 $100 million-! 1 billion 

3 

High Technology 

2 $50 million-! 100 million 

3 

Other 

3 $10 million—$50 million 

4 

Nonmanufacturing 

$1 million-! 10 million 

3 

Banking 

2 

15 

Communications 

3 


Professional Services 

2 


Retailing 

_2^ 



15 


The Corporations for Which They Worked 


Business Mix 

Number of Size (1979 

Number of 


Companies Revenue) 

Companies 

Single business 

2 $5 billion or more 

2 

Dominant Business 

4 $1-5 billion 

3 

Diversified 



(Related business) 

2 $ 100 million-! 1 billion 

2 

Diversified 



(Unrelated business) 

1 $100 million or less 



9 

9 


FIGURE 1.1. A profile of the participants, the businesses for which 
they were responsible, and the corporations for which they worked 
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Shruni.r^f elisions found in 

general managers in the United * percent of all 

'c' S- were ta tw Em 

and three in Calif Midwest, one in the South, 

children. ^ married or engaged, and all had 

--^derable respon- 

about $150,000 per year—bonus) was 

i^''thrt'' h hX'erTo,OoTeSpfoyeL'"reporf 

S’».htd^“ 

sity. On^oS of L r“nsiderable diver- 
young (s3rtht'l95t)\?^ ^250 

Sn)“h:?ora“'™’ “(y-^-elelrf^! 

was on the vele of ^ moderately successful; none 

ableandgro^SglS^^ 

and coLu\ingrcommercS 

copiers; department-store retaS-^^"^^"^^”^ appliances; 
magazine publishing; newspaper management; 

ters; pumps; retail banking^rubbi an^'h^’ pnnters and plot- 

.o talk 

t\t"(lS,eTdrcri;ron\"f^^^^^^^ 

be found in Chapters 9 and h' f P*^°P^o and thetr jobs will 
napters 2 and 3, brief resum«s are in Appendix D.) 

d Fa. E.a„pks: Gaines. Thompson, and Richardson 

sion';ora^e"^r;e"SwL^^^^^^^ 
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ble for revcmu's in the billions oi'tlolhus aiul luid a salary above 
$150,000 per year. Although In^ did n<Jt hav<- all his business 
functions reporting to him, he was responsible for cooidinating 
all of them, llis title was “F.xec ntive X ke Pr(‘si<lent and Division 
Manager.” 

('buck was born in a large, eastern I’-.S, <itv, tlu* voung<'st of 
three children. He was raised (»utsi<U> the I’nited .States, but at¬ 
tended high .school and college in llu- Fast, lie began working for 
his current employer immediately iiftt'r service in the Cotist 
Cktard and was married shortly alter that. His cttreer ha<l tttken 
him to three countries outside the* I 'nited Staters, in addition to a 
number of locations inside this counii\. In I'.tTd. he- livc'd with his 
wife and eight<‘en-ye;ir-old son (a daughlei was in college*) a short 
distance f rom hisc ett pot ate headcju.ii t<*is. 

At age hltv, (Ihuck was a huge* ,md athlc'tic htoking man. He 
gave the impression ol fK*ing detei mined, toiceful, ambitious, 
hard working. ;nid cchiI undei iue. Mcne than most executives 
Fve known, he deat h sec-med botfi vetv powot lul and verv willing 
to use that powoi. 

John Fhompson was the* head of the commc*t<ial finance di 
vision within a huge eastetn bank. His title w.is "Senioi \'u<‘ Pi<*s. 
ident,”;md he was tc*sponsihle lot .ihout .’lOO emplovc'es. John w.ts 
located at the bank's Iie.idc(ii.ulets and lelied on cotpoiatc* staff 
.services in tiddition to his own pc-opie. His ld‘/”*,l iiuonte was u 
little undei $100.1)0(1. 

John was bom into a Methodist famih in 1*.)!I0 ,md taised 
along with his oldet fnoihei in a small eastern citv. Aftet college* 
and the tuinv. he wotked for ten veais with one huge manuf.ic 
taring tiiin, then switc Inxl to hisennent emplovei. In i‘,170, he 
lived with Ins wife* of seventeeti seats .md two < hilchen (ages ftf- 
u*en and twc*lye) iti .t mtal sufmib afanit twentv five mih*s fiom 
work. 

John Wits a fnight, t'neig«*tic, am! welfotgani/ed exc’cative 
who hiid an unfailing good sense of hnmot. f le did not appeal to 
be iiggressivelv amfiiiious m fou efnl as (ktines, But like the oih 
ers, he obviously enjoved fits job and was well llionght of fn his 
employer. 

Mic Intel Kit haidson was the piesident atid c Inef exec ntive of 
ficer {('.F(>) of an investment management cotnpanv, Flits cot po 
ration employed afiont 200 people, manv c»f whom had gtadn.tie 
tlegrees. Michael's lO’/Omcome was ovei SF'*<>.0h0, 
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sorted wtrt ,h. ™ ‘^■'ools and 

Sct h ZT'?'"' “““g""™' field immediately 

fonnHedT ® '" “fi fee-- “her people 

Ser a^d a‘^^’''"',5°'”'’r"*'’ » portfolio man- 

retSur 

catrihMniM^ll 'r *’■' “ “"'“sent, sensitive, and sophisti- 

Zut ous f^f-k ";, '°"S “d was very 

ambitious. Like Thompson, he had a broad sense of humor and 

was extremely well organized. 


The Findings and Their Presentations: 
some Initial Comments 

The Organization of the Book 

thesI^ffeSemTma!!J.T'^comparative analysis of the data on 
l?ni m k are presented in the following chapters 

these chapters answer the following questiLs 

• Chapter 2: What are general management jobs really like? 

• ChToter ?■ situationsf- 

. rC^ f ^ different, and why? 

Wha^ comm ^ similarly? 

worLrwTat rerdTea^^^^^^ 

‘ S“useslt vaSL";? 

’ SThTv®' *' “"'“"S* 1" 'he study, what 

Sgemen“ H “'‘-^-eSnSl.rFo"; 

management theory and research? 

perforce was measured,, throag1rrSSrr„m a^: 
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address questions such as: Why do some of the GMs perform 
better than others? How much do differences in performance 
relate to differences inherent in the jobs and their business con¬ 
texts? How much do performance differences relate to the dif¬ 
ferent personal characteristics of the GMs? How much do 
performance differences relate to behavior? 

Also throughout this book you will find about a half-dozen 
recurrent themes. These themes relate to size and scope, variety 
and diversity, specialization and fit, history and development, a 
necessary lack of “professionalism,” and understandable com¬ 
plexity. In many ways, these themes represent the key findings 
from this study. 


The Major Themes 

One is struck when looking at the information gathered in this 
study by the sheer magnitude of many things. The demands as¬ 
sociated with the GM jobs (discussed in Chapter 2) were usually 
severe by most standards. Even the “smallest” of the GM jobs 
presented the incumbent with significant intellectual and inter¬ 
personal challenges and dilemmas. Likewise, the number of per¬ 
sonal assets (discussed in Chapter 3) that the GMs brought to 
their work to help them cope with those demands was very large. 
There is no evidence that it was only (or mainly) due to drive, or 
interpersonal skill, or business knowledge that these GMs were 
successful. Instead, a large number of motivational, interper¬ 
sonal, temperamental, cognitive, and other factors seem to have 
been important. In a similar vein, there is no evidence that any 
single thing that they did was of central importance by itself. 
Rather, they all did a lot of things in their approaches to their 
jobs and in their daily behavior (discussed in Chapter 4) that 
helped them mobilize their considerable assets to cope with sig¬ 
nificant job demands. 

One is also struck in looking at the information from the study 
by the great variety and diversity. Despite the fact that all fifteen 
individuals were in GM jobs in U.S. business corporations, the 
differences among these people and their situations were in many 
ways greater than the similarities. The key demands associated 
with their jobs, the personal characteristics of the GMs, the way 
they approached the work, and what they did each day, were 
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sometimes radically different. As such, two GM situations that 
look very simdar on the surface in reality can be very SrStt 

in te;rof7h"""^^"' f be very different 

exam^e personal characteristics and behaviors. We will 

Chapter 5 example of two very different GMs in 

outthis^f emerges in the data and is found through- 

to tWnk o/tU specialization and “fit.” The GMs tend^ed 

to think of themselves as "generalists.” Many felt thev had the 

S S ? 1 *'=>'1 specialized sets of in¬ 

terests, skills, knowledge, and relationships These soedalized 

SsofX" “ ^'have inlays that Ih" 

tion and fit was e?‘', ‘'i •' ^PPears that this specializa- 

very difficult Job denjldl ’’”® ““P"' 

andllSeloDmer' '‘’™ugh this book relates to history 

demands associated whhThele^dbflte^^^^ ‘T*h 

‘^Th^’ r ^haviocC'ntdrtoTke ^tug™ 

dheS'f^Mtan of associated with these*jobs is a 

hundred years The fif'y “ ™e 

contribute P"™”' eharacteristics that helped 

over thrLfe^rd TT"" “ developed 

s-j ~ it's?;"-S£‘'“ 

the "profeId™al man?v ° '''' P°P‘‘‘"'' “nception of 

example if “nrofe<;c:ir. successful executives. For 

cenll; suggesS,M t “e ™ 

relying on universal principled Md dShTd 
knowledge of the sneHfir K detailed 

ships with sKcifid Sddfe T? “‘I dose relation- 

of the effecfive exeduthes taThh 1 'd then mil one 

ager." Furthermore if a . .s'“t')'*™sa“professionalman- 

cLacterizd?™redevdr„^:ro? ^PPr^^ "> = CM Job « 

r™ ” 

“not professional” behavior w'lrK^rdttSt" 
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that are easy to see if one has a realistic understanding of the 
complex nature of GM jobs today. 

A sixth and final theme relates to what one might term “un¬ 
derstandable complexity.” Complexity is without question the 
overwhelming issue here. The data show a complexity which 
often makes many managerial textbook concepts seem woefully 
inadequate. They also show a level of complexity which even the 
general managers themselves had difficulty consciously under¬ 
standing. Indeed, as we shall see, these very successful general 
managers often had great difficulty explaining what it was they 
did, why, and why that worked as well as it did.'^ Yet despite this 
complexity, there are many identifiable and interesting patterns 
here. That is, despite the fact that management at this level looks 
far more like an art than a science, there are many identifiable 
regularities. It is possible to generalize. One can systematically 
study this important phenomenon. 

To begin to make sense of these jobs, of these people, of what 
they do, and why it works or does not work, we need to proceed 
somewhat slowly and systematically. Step number one will be to 
look at the jobs themselves.*^ 
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wnlLr'"'' general sense that the world of the 

oELruSa during this century ts 

raL §^rown larger, more diverse, more geoeraphi- 

Bm I wondSf technologically sophisricated, and the hke. 
the e ^ ^P^trific sense how 

rS w“k *' of manage- 

to h^vfm^rmoa agement jobs, these trends seem 

andrmXirCh»?;.& 

These jobs todav T.„f o an interpersonal sense, 

responiblefora r ^ ^ position where he is held 

S:res“S; 

that he Wance the tfo r 7T f 

ignore the latter th« t, “* ™" ‘*“Pi‘e pressures to 

and deal with bad performance orTthe"*™' f t”** P^rf<>r“nnce 
subordinates, that he keep a very diver* mo°un oT 
mg together harmoniously and Effectively* and^hatS'’^^at; 
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of other busy people over whom he has no formal authority al¬ 
ways to cooperate with him. 

These same trends have also helped create more kinds of GM 
jobs, and have made the key demands associated with those jobs 
less and less similar in different contexts. As a result, two general- 
management jobs today can be very different in terms of the key 
tasks involved, and thus in terms of the demands they make of 
the general manager. Even GM jobs that look very much alike on 
the surface can present the incumbent managers with a very dif¬ 
ferent set of challenges and dilemmas. 

In this chapter we will examine in some detail the basic nature 
of the demands associated with all the general-management jobs 
in this study. Further, we will explore how and why these de¬ 
mands can be different in different settings. 

The Job, the Context, and the 
Emergent Demands 

Like most “jobs” in modern organizations, the GM jobs in this 
study tended to be defined, sometimes formally and sometimes 
not, in terms of a set of'responsibilities and a set of relationships. 
Specifically, the responsibilities and relationships associated with 
these jobs were: 

A. Responsibilities 

1. Long run—for setting some or all of the basic goals, direc¬ 
tions, and priorities for an organization, including deciding 
what business or businesses to be in, and how to secure key 
resources. 

2. Medium run—for deciding how to allocate resources effec¬ 
tively to that business or those businesses so as to achieve 
long-run goals. 

3. Short run—for the efficient use of the human, financial, 
and material resources employed in that business or those 
businesses, including some profit responsibility. 

B. Relationships 

1. Up—reporting to a GM boss (or a board of directors). 

2. Lateral—sometimes (but not always) having to rely on 
other internal groups for support (e.g., corporate staff) or 
having to coordinate groups that are associated with the 
business but do not report to this GM position. 
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3. Down—authority over what is usually a very diverse set of 
subordinates (not just specialists in a single LcZn)' 

As the above suggests with such words as “some ” “usually ” 
and sometimes,” there was variety in how these jobs were de 
fined, and we will explore that variation later in this chanter Bm 

Ships basically describes all the GM jobs in this study 

These jobs were located within broader business and oraani 

faaors suc^aTbu?^' to 

difficult sets of de™an'drca:„g:faSm^^^^^^ 




irSerZlZltnerT:". 

those factors into the fim ^ tmited. And tools for forecasting 
this uncertainty the generally crude. Yet despite all 

responsibility for makine the l^n^ charged with overall 

nization. ^ iong-run decisions for some orga- 

exambingTndTdiusdnTT^^ 'he process of re- 

when I fifst met £ TM<= organization 

division (which he had ®t:curred because his 

money. The reexamination H 7 joined) had been losing 

for tJo major rearor nrs^D^Tt 

garding the past and present state"ofaff!f '*^^™tion re- 

that industry. He could not rU i division and in 

competence and comparative^aH ^ ‘distinctive 

companies with whom they comSte? Diff* division had over 

S-zrii-.! "sisT-“ ~ - 
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important unknowns. Even the most sophisticated information 

gathering, analysis, and forecasting could offer only vague 
guesses to such questions as; 

• Will there be any breakthroughs in the next decade in the 
two or three technologies they used most often? If yes, how 
will these affect product design and manufacturing eco¬ 
nomics? 

• How will changes in the demographics of the labor force, 
in family patterns, and in disposable income affect con¬ 
sumer demand for their products? What impact will infla¬ 
tion have on consumer demand? How bad will the inflation 
be? 

• Will any major new competitors enter their industry in the 
next decade? If yes, who are they likely to be (foreign or 
domestic) and where will they try to position themselves? 

• Who is likely to win the U.S. elections in 1980 and 1984? 
What effect might that have on the regulation of their in¬ 
dustry? 

• What will probably be happening in the parent corporation 
over the next decade? How will that affect their inclination 
to provide resources to this division? 

Although the long-run decisions that Donahue faced were 
extremely complex and the uncertainties very large, his situation 
was not at all atypical in this study. Indeed, at least half the other 
GMs had to deal with a long-run task which seemed to be as or 
more complex and uncertain. Furthermore, all the evidence of 
which I am aware suggests that the same is true in general for 
these kinds of jobs in corporations today.® 

2. Key Problem!Challenge #2: Achieving a delicate balance in the 
allocation of scarce resources among a diverse set of functional and busi¬ 
ness needs. Not allowing short-run concerns to dominate long-run ones, 
or marketing issues to stifle production needs, etc. Because of growth, 
ambitious goals, performance problems, and the like, resources 
were usually scarce in the situations in this study. Indeed, none of 
the fifteen GMs had extra cash for which there was no dear need. 
This scarcity made resource allocation an especially important 
task. Furthermore, the typical situation had a diverse set of activ¬ 
ities that required resources because of the different products, 
markets, functions, and technologies involved. This diversity 
made resource allocation a complex task. Taken together, scarcity 
of resources and diversity of needs made the resource allocation 
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6 easy lor Short-run concerns to dominate lona-run issues or 
one pr^uct |.„e <o sn^rve another, or one functioL area to stifle 

hadTu"Tj‘ori:;?/°'”’ united States economy 

prSsiy ptold i^o T >>^nn 

profitabilL^ In ro^ some minimum level of 

prohtability. In commenting on this, he told me: 

TSuztion like S If fcm “ 

will hurt us in the fire if I hT?’ "" “ 

badly this year. If I overdo th^s ” we can be hurt 

with business that we cannot handle Tf h 

could end up with excLs canachv i '^e cuts m sales, we 

balancing act. ^ ^ ” operations. It really is a tough 

Frank Firono talked about this same basic issue in this way; 

Iretyeil llorT-rlTnlt "f- 
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sands of people, most of whom were not physically located close 
to him, were somehow involved in his operations on a daily basis. 
Under these circumstances, simply trying to monitor daily or 
weekly operational activity can be extremely difficult. The most 
impressive information-systems technology available today can¬ 
not monitor all this activity quickly and accurately. Even if it 
could, a GM could spend twenty-four hours a day simply trying 
to digest that information. Furthermore, under these circum¬ 
stances, the sheer volume of relatively minor short-run problems 
can be enormous. B. J. Sparksman echoed the sentiments of many 
of the people in this study when he told me that “sometimes this 
job is just a never-ending supply of little problems.” 

Furthermore, the complex nature of the operational activities 
associated with most of these jobs can make it very difficult to 
know what to do when a “problem” is seen. During my visits with 
the GMs, I saw numerous instances of this. In one fairly typical 
case, the company involved was experiencing difficulty making 
shipments. The general manager, Richard Papolis, was faced with 
two questions: first, how important was this problem (and how 
much attention, if any, should he give to it); second, why was this 
happening (what was the underlying problem)? Papolis’ subordi¬ 
nates had varying opinions regarding these questions. Some felt 
the problem was due to the poor performance of two individuals 
in manufacturing and could be corrected fairly easily. Others felt 
it was more complex, systemic, and important. They argued that 
the entire manufacturing function had not been keeping up with 
the company’s growth. Still others felt the problem was caused 
mostly by the marketing department, which had been having 
trouble forecasting orders accurately. A few initial discussions on 
these issues brought Papolis a lot of information—both facts and 
opinions—but no clear answer to either of his questions. Such 
was often the case. 

Again, to some degree, this kind of problem was a part of all 
the jobs in this study. Evidence from elsewhere also suggests that 
the same is probably true for most or all GMs.^ 

Job Demands II: Challenges and Dilemmas Associated 
with the Relationships 

In addition to responsibilities, the GM jobs placed the incum¬ 
bents in a web of relationships which both influenced and were 
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future career success depended on it. Such appears to be the case 
not only in other GM jobs, but in most managerial jobs.® 

5. Key ProblemIChallenge #5; Getting corporate staff, other relevant 
departments or divisions, and important external groups (e.g., big unions 
or customers or suppliers) to cooperate despite the lack of any formal 
authority over them; getting things done through them despite resistance, 
red tape, and the like. Most of the GM jobs in this study had to 
interface with some corporate staff groups. Some also were re¬ 
quired to coordinate functional groups that related to their busi¬ 
nesses but that did not report directly to them. Still others had to 
deal with unions or other external groups because of their size 
and importance to the business. Many of these lateral relation¬ 
ships were somewhat adversarial in nature, and they often created 
problems for the GMs. Sometimes the problems were extensive. 

When I asked Paul Jackson to tell me about the most difficult 
decision he had had to make in the past few years, he quickly 
replied that “making decisions is easy, but getting them imple¬ 
mented is sometimes nearly impossible. I have to work through 
so many people who do not report to me that it can be terribly 
difficult at times.” John Thompson put it this way: 

This would be a much easier, and I think, more fun job if we were 
left alone to do our work. Instead, there are so many people that 
want to get into the act: corporate staff, other divisions, people from 
Washington, unions, etc., etc. 

When I was visiting Jack Martin, he learned that actions made 
by two others in his corporation, neither of whom reported to 
him, would cost him about $350,000 on his bottom line. In nei¬ 
ther case was he consulted or warned in advance; he was simply 
informed after the fact. And (obviously) he was furious! I 
watched Gerald Allen sit in the office of a staff manager (who did 
not report to him) for about thirty minutes while that manager 
was blatantly rude and offensive to him. But Allen sat calmly until 
he received assurances that something he needed would be done. 
In still other cases, I saw GMs struggle with corporate advertising 
departments who provided little service at a big cost, with impor¬ 
tant customers who wanted unreasonable favors, and with a wide 
variety of other similar situations. 

Evidence from elsewhere suggests that these problems posed 
by lateral relationships are common today in general-manage¬ 
ment jobs, especially those in divisionalized firms.® Some evidence 
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atively simple misunderstandings. But in some cases, the prob¬ 
lems were heated, very complex, and not at all easy to resolve. 
When I visited John Cohen, two of his young and ambitious sub¬ 
ordinates were almost at each other’s throats. Each sincerely be¬ 
lieved the other person to be the source of conflict. One felt that 
the other was attacking him for political gain, the other saw the 
first as creating big problems for the company and refusing to 
listen to intelligent advice. After speaking to both of them, it was 
not at all obvious to me how to cool them off and resolve their 
differences without considerable effort. 

Managing subordinates was a moderate-to-very-severe chal¬ 
lenge in all the GM jobs in the study. Considerable evidence from 
elsewhere suggests that this is probably the norm for GM jobs, as 
well as for most other middle and upper level management jobs.® 


The Overall Demands: A Summary 

All of the demands associated with GM job responsibilities and 
relationships are summarized in Figures 2.1 and 2.2. Any one of 
the problems and challenges shown in these figures could make a 
job difficult. All six together add up to what can be a particularly 
stressful situation and a very difficult time-management problem. 
Many of the general managers in this study worked sixty or more 
hours a week, and some confided that the job could absorb 120 
hours if they did not set some limits on themselves. Moreover, 
they usually worked in a rapid-pace, high-pressure environment. 
John Thompson, one of the GMs who had recently started in his 
first general-management role, expressed the problem this way: 

Before (in his previous job) it was easier to stop at 6:00, to turn off 
the job in my mind, and to go home. Now, even if I leave at 6:00, I 
find myself thinking or worrying about something on the way home 
and at home. There is always something. 

Tom Long put it this way: 

It never ceases to amaze me how many people want to see me each 
day, and how many different problems they come up with. We 
could schedule meetings all day and all night if we didn’t try to 
control it. 

Of course, general-management jobs are not unique in the 
time they require or in the pressures involved. Other professional 
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and managerial jobs can be very time-consuming and stressful. 
Nor can the demands listed in Figures 2.1 and 2.2 be found only 
in GM Jobs. To a degree, almost all management jobs have some¬ 
what similar demands; but general-management jobs seem to be 
unique with respect to the overall diversity of demands. 

No other managerial or professional job places a person in a 
position where he or she must deal with long-, medium-, and 
short-run tasks, as well as with a very diverse group of specialists 
in a variety of different kinds of relationships. All other jobs 
somehow limit the diversity of demands. For example, lower-level 
rnanagement jobs do not have the long-run responsibilities. Other 
higher-level management jobs do not have the same variety of 
specialists as subordinates. Staff jobs and traditional professional 
jobs seldom have many subordinates at all. Only GM jobs contain 
all this task- and people-related diversity. Ultimately, therefore, it 
is the diversity oi complex demands that makes the job a general 
management job, that makes it different, and that makes it partic¬ 
ularly difficult. 


Differences in Job Demands 

Although the GM jobs in this study shared the same six basic 
demands, there was considerable variation among them in terms 
of the overall intensity of those demands, the relative importance 
of the six problem areas, and the exact nature of each demand. 
For example, although all of the GM jobs in this study presented 
the incumbent with difficult decision-making problems, figuring 
out what to do was much more complex in some settings than 
others. Likewise, although all the jobs contained difficult imple¬ 
mentation problems, getting things done was clearly much more 
demanding m some situations than in others. 

In general, it appears that at least two major factors help cre¬ 
ate these kinds of differences associated with GM jobs (see Figure 
2.3). First of all, differences in the job itself appear to be impor¬ 
tant. There seem to be a number of different kinds of GM jobs 
that are common today, each of which has a slightly different 
configuration of responsibilities and relationships. Second, differ¬ 
ences m the business and corporate contexts seem to be very 
important. Running a banking business, for example, can present 
very different problems from running an automobile parts busi¬ 
ness. And running that business in a small, young, western com- 
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FIGURE 2.3. Factors that create differences in GM job demands 


pany can present very different problems from running it in a 
large, old, eastern corporation.^ 


Seven Different Kinds of GM Jobs 

Before World War I, for all practical purposes there was only 
one type of GM job in the United States: a chief executive officer 
(CEO) reporting to a board of directors, with full responsibility 
for a functionally organized company. Even up to World War II, 
probably 95 percent or more of all GM jobs were of this single 
type. But in the past forty years, as businesses have grown larger, 
more diverse, and more complex, different kinds of GM jobs have 
emerged in some significant number. These jobs have been “in¬ 
vented” along with more and more complex organizational struc¬ 
tures to help corporations manage their large size and diversity.**’ 
Today there are at least seven different, commonly found types 
of GM jobs. These include what I will call the functional CEO; the 
multidivisional CEO; the group GM; the autonomous division 
GM; the semiautonomous division GM; the product/market GM; 
and the operations GM. Briefly, the seven types can be described 
as follows: 

1. CEO in a functionally organized company: This is the “tra- 
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ditional” GM job, which reports to a board of directors (or chair- 
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group of plants who is only partially responsible for a calculated 
“profit,” and who has some personnel, accounting, and other staff 
reporting to him. 

Of these seven types, the functional CEO, autonomous divi¬ 
sion GM, and the operations GM are probably the most common 
in existence today. The multidivisional CEO and group GM are 
probably the rarest (accounting for only about 1 percent of the 
total). For example, there are probably fewer than 1500 group 
GMs in the U.S.“ There are undoubtedly even more types of GM 
jobs that are even rarer and less visible today (such as, for exam¬ 
ple, “Sector” GMs) or are slightly different from the seven types 
described here. 

Of the GMs in this study, two were operations GMs (Allen and 
Long); four were product/market GMs (Gaines, Martin, Jackson, 
and Donahue); three were semiautonomous division GMs (Poul- 
lin, Thompson, and Sparksman); five were autonomous division 
GMs (Anderson, Cohen, Franklin, Firono, and Papolis); one was 
a functional CEO (Richardson); and none was a group GM or 
mutidivisional CEO GM. The absence of the latter two types was 
purposive, although in retrospect it was a mistake. (When design¬ 
ing the study I was warned not to include GMs who were man¬ 
agers of GMs because those jobs may be “different.” Implicitly, 
the assumption was that there may be two types of GM jobs.) 

Some people might argue that only the first four types of GM 
jobs are really GM jobs (or perhaps just #1, #2, and #4, or even 
just #1 and #4). In doing so, they implicitly apply a relationship- 
oriented criterion in defining the job. For example, the most 
common restrictive definition assumes that all GM jobs, like the 
traditional one, should have no lateral relationships of any 
consequence inside the firm and always have all relevant functions 
reporting to them. But such a definition misses, I think, the core 
of the job, which is responsibility-oriented. All of the seven types 
of GM jobs identified here have some multifunctional responsi¬ 
bility for a business or businesses; that is the real essence of a GM 
job. 

One of the giant corporations in this study had six of the seven 
types of GM jobs within its structure. Figure 2.4 shows in a rough 
way how these six types of GM jobs were different yet related in 
this one setting. The corporate CEO job in that corporation was 
unique in that it had long-run responsibilities that were much 
more demanding than its short-run responsibilities. The opera- 
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demanding on long-run issues and more demanding on both 
short-run issues and lateral relations. Given the nature of modern 
organization structures, this is not surprising. 


Different Business and Corporate Settings: The Impact of Size, Age, 
Performance Level, and Other Factors 

Although significant differences in job demands were created 
by differences in the type of GM job involved, even more and 
larger variations resulted from differences in the business and 
corporate contexts. This is so because while there seem to be 
roughly seven different types of GM jobs today, variations in 
numerous dimensions make for dozens of different types of busi¬ 
ness and corporate contexts. These dimensions included such 
things as: the growth rate of the business; the rate of technologi¬ 
cal change; the level of profitability (or loss); the ambitiousness of 
top management; the diversity of products and markets; the 
sheer number of products and yearly volume; the nature of the 
GM’s immediate boss; the way the overall firm is structured; the 
number of employees involved in the business; the types of peo¬ 
ple involved; the maturity of the products and markets; the num¬ 
ber (if any) of very large customers or suppliers or unions or 
regulators; the degree to which businesses and functions are in¬ 
terdependent; and the nature of the organization’s culture. Of 
these factors, three seem to be particularly important: size, age, 
and performance level. 

Some of the contexts in this study were much larger than 
others. Paul Jackson was responsible for a multibillion dollar busi¬ 
ness in which tens of thousands of people were involved. Michael 
Richardson was responsible for only a few million dollars of busi¬ 
ness in which only a few hundred people were involved. These 
size differences appear to be very important in making job de¬ 
mands different in different settings. 

To some degree, the relationship here is very straightforward; 
the GM jobs associated with larger businesses and larger organi¬ 
zations tended to be “bigger” jobs. That is, they tended to be more 
demanding overall than were jobs in smaller contexts. For exam¬ 
ple, in large contexts like Gaines’ or Jackson’s, the job responsibil¬ 
ities were made more complex by the sheer volume of issues, 
decisions, and activities; hence decision making was more diffi- 
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cult. Furthermore, job-related relationships were usually much 
more numerous, and getting things done through others much 
more difficult. 

But at the same time, size also made job demands different in 
some qualitatively important ways. First of all, job demands in 
large and small contexts were different because of differences in 
the informational environment. In the large settings, the GMs 
could seldom get as much detailed information for decision mak- 
mg as one could get in the small settings. To a degree, this 
c anged the nature and the problems associated with decision 
making For example, in a small setting such as Anderson’s or 
1C ar son s, the GMs could often monitor daily operations vi¬ 
sually and intervene directly to get information. In large settings 
this was rarely possible, often because facilities were geographi¬ 
cally dispersed. In a smaller setting, the GM could often approach 
resource-allocation decisions with a very detailed knowledge of all 
the issues involved. Again, this was rarely possible in the large 

settings, and that changed the nature of the resource-allocation 

problem. 

To an even greater degree, the job demands in large contexts 
and small contexts were qualitatively different because of the 
human environment. In large contexts, the GMs tended to have 
o wor t roug much more elaborate and bureaucratic struc- 
ures and systems For example, in the large settings, the “man- 
gmg-up demand was often different from that in small settings 
because the boss was physically located somewhere else and be- 

planning and control systems that af- 
cted their relationships. Managing laterally was often different 
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over fifty years old. But one GM in a high-technology industry 
(Papolis) was working with products and markets less than a 
decade old. These differences in product/market maturity do not 
seem to produce differences in job demands that are as dramatic 
or straightforword as differences in size, but age differences do 
seem to be very important. 

First of all, the information- and decision-making environ¬ 
ment in older contexts was more standardized and routine. After 
years of experience with a product and a group of customers, 
potential new directions for the business, resource-allocation al¬ 
ternatives, and potential operational control problems were often 
well known. As such, the overall level of uncertainty was lower. 
These businesses were generally less turbulent, usually because 
they were not growing very fast. All of this affected the decision¬ 
making demands. 

Furthermore, the human environment was usually different, 
too. In older contexts, I often found an older workforce, one that 
tended to think of itself as professionals or craftsmen (for exam¬ 
ple, bankers or tire makers). They tended to have relatively strong 
beliefs about right and wrong ways to do their jobs. Obviously, 
these factors all affected relationship or implementation de¬ 
mands. 

Some of the businesses and corporations in the study were 
performing much better than others. For example, when Bob 
Anderson, Richard Poullin, and Dan Donahue stepped into their 
jobs, their divisions were all losing money. They were put in to 
“turn things around.” But when Tom Long and John Thompson 
started their jobs, their businesses were doing quite well. Their 
predecessors had been promoted for just that reason. 

Such differences in profitability affected GM job demands in 
a number of ways. In low-performing contexts, decision-making 
demands tended to be more difficult for two basic reasons: first, 
there were more decisions to be made. When things were going 
well, the GMs did not have to aggressively consider new directions 
for their businesses or new ways of allocating resources. When 
performance was low, others obviously did. Second, the speed 
with which decisions had to be made was higher in the low-per¬ 
forming contexts. GMs in high-performing contexts could relax 
to some degree, but those in turnaround situations had to move 
quickly before the firm “died.” 

Performance differences also seem to affect the relationships 
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These Factors in the Business . . .. p The Following 

and Corporate Context Emergent Demands 



FIGURE 2.5. Factors in business and corporate contexts that help 
create differences in GM job demands in different settings 
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management jobs 


figure 2.6. Basic business 
associated with general 

Trends 

Corporate diversification 

Corporate growth 

New technological developments 

Governmental regulation 

International competition 

Changing worker attitude toward 
authority figures 

Increasing heterogeneity in the 
workforce 

More people owing to growth 

Increasing education level in the 
workforce 


Effect on Demands 


Associated with the job responsibilities: 
short-, medium-, and long-run tasks 
are becoming more complex. 


Associated with the job relationships: 
relationships with bosses, peers, and 
subordinates are becoming more 
difficult to manage. 
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probably continue to grow in the future. As such, the effects of 
these patterns will also grow. And, as we shall see next, these 
patterns are related to differences in the characteristics of effec¬ 
tive GMs. 
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the general management function itself. As we will see in this and 
subsequent chapters, such specialization seems to have been cen¬ 
tral to their ability to cope with the often huge demands placed 
upon them by their jobs. 

To explore this pattern of specialization, we will begin by look¬ 
ing at personal characteristics shared by the GMs. We will then 
focus on shared background characteristics, and finally on differ¬ 
ences in personal and background characteristics. 

Common Personal Characteristics 

The fifteen individuals in this study were chosen because they 
held and were believed to be performing well in general-manage¬ 
ment jobs. No personal or background characteristics were con¬ 
sidered per se, except to make sure that we did not inadvertently 
get some obviously odd distribution of those characteristics (such 
as only people under forty-five years old, or only people educated 
in one state). We did not, even without any active intervention on 
my part. 

In looking at this group of people, one is at first glance struck 
by the great diversity. They are tall and short, young and old, 
conservative and liberal, mellow and stern, northern and south¬ 
ern. They certainly do not seem to fit into any simple mold. But 
when one looks closer and deeper, a large number of similarities 
also emerge. Indeed, there are more than a dozen different per¬ 
sonal characteristics which seem to have been shared by most or 
all of the GMs in this study (see Figure 3.1). Most relate to ele¬ 
ments of basic personality—needs/motives, temperament, cogni¬ 
tive orientation, and interpersonal orientation. The rest relate to 
information and relationships that had been accumulated or de¬ 
veloped in adulthood. 


Basic Personality 

In terms of basic personality, the themes that seem to run 
through the data on the GMs relate to power, achievement, am¬ 
bition, emotional stability, optimism, intelligence, analytical abil¬ 
ity, intuition, a personable style, and an ability to relate easily to a 
broad set of business specialists.^ 
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JBasic Persona! ttv 


Needs/Motives 
—Liked power 

—Liked achievement 
—Ambitious 

Cognitive Orientation 

—Above average intelligence 
(but not brilliant) 

—Moderately strong 
analytically 


Temperament 

—Emotionally stable and 
even 

—Optimistic 


Interpersonal Orientation 

Personable, and good at 
developing relationships 
with people 

Unusual set of interests 
that allowed them to relate 
easily to a broad set of 
business specialists 


-Strong intuitively 

Accumulated In formation and RELArroMSHTP^i 


Information 

—Very knowledgeable about 
their businesses 

—Very knowledgeable about 
their organizations 


Relationships 

—Had cooperative 
relationships with a very 
large number of people in 
their organizations 

Had cooperative relations 
with many people in their 
industry also 


figure 3.1. Shared personal characteristics 
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about job satisfaction. By and large, they were all satisfied with 
their jobs, but the ones that were performing better were more 
satisified.^ Furthermore, this achievement need was often ob¬ 
served by others. In a typical example, one of Michael Richard¬ 
son’s subordinates told me that Richardson so liked to win and be 
the best that he “probably wants very much to be the best GM in 
your study.” 

With only one exception, the GMs also seem to have liked 
status and power a great deal. For example, the second most 
common response to the question regarding “high points” in their 
lives related to a recent promotion. Most of them obviously en¬ 
joyed taking on a position with considerable status and power in 
their firms. Furthermore, as others noted and I observed, the 
GMs seemed to have been relatively unconflicted in using or deal¬ 
ing with power. Chuck Gaines is a good example in this regard. 
“When I was in charge of the Firebrand subsidiary two years ago,” 
he told me, “I learned that one of our products had a potential 
safety problem. It quickly became clear to me that we should 
recall the product. From a moral point of view, from a long term 
point of view, this was very clear. But a lot of people didn’t want 
to deal with the immediate consequences. And there were many 
immediate consequences. Our quarterly earnings would disap¬ 
pear. Some of our dealers would be very upset. Product develop¬ 
ment and manufacturing people would be on the defensive. Let 
me tell you, the pressure was strong not to do the recall.” Yet he 
did so, without hesitation or any visible sense of doubt. 

Related to the two previous points, most of the GMs seem to 
have been highly motivated and ambitious. Despite the fact that 
they already had high-level jobs and very good pay, most still 
wanted more responsibility, power, and income. Some, like Tom 
Long and Richard Poullin, wanted to be one of the two or three 
people who ran their very large corporations. Others, like Dan 
Donahue, Gerald Allen, and Richard Papolis did not want to be 
corporate CEOs, but wanted to play much larger roles in shaping 
the future of their companies. And virtually everyone wanted 
more money and measured his career success by his income rela¬ 
tive to other executives his age. Indeed, their satisfaction with 
their careers related very closely with how much money they were 
making relative to others their own ages.® 

In terms of temperament, almost all of them seem to have 
been very stable emotionally.'* This was observable, and others 
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In terms of cognitive skills, most of the GMs appear to have 
been reasonably strong both analytically and intuitively. That is, 
they seem to have been able to think systematically, deductively, 
and inductively. But they also had a highly developed ‘‘gut feel.” 
Once again, people regularly commented about these qualities 
during my interviews. The most common terms they used in this 
respect to describe the GMs were “having good judgement,” “an¬ 
alytically strong,” “systematic in his thinking,” “good at spotting 
problems,” and “logical.” 


Knowledge and Relationships 

In addition to sharing a number of personality characteristics, 
the GMs also tended to be very similar in terms of certain aspects 
of business knowledge and business relationships. Specifically, 
they were all very knowledgeable about the businesses they were 
in, and they all had an extensive set of relationships with people 
throughout their companies and often throughout their indus¬ 
tries. 

Although some were clearly more knowledgeable than others, 
the typical GM was an “expert” in his business. He knew a great 
deal about the specific products, competitors, markets, customers, 
technologies, unions, and government regulations associated with 
his industry. In addition, all were very knowledgeable about their 
companies. The typical GM knew an enormous amount about 
different people, organizational procedures, the history of the 
company, specific products, and so on. 

It is difficult to convey just how much tangible business- 
related detail the typical GM had; I certainly do not have any 
good measure of this. But from listening and talking to them, it 
was very clear to me that I could have interviewed them for weeks, 
if not months or years, and still not tapped all the detail. That is, 
the GMs seemed to possess encyclopedic detail on their businesses 
and corporations.^ 

In addition, the typical GM had a set of cooperative relation¬ 
ships in his firm and industry which included hundreds of peo¬ 
ple; at the extreme, even thousands were involved. This included 
bosses, peers, and subordinates inside the corporation as well as 
customers, suppliers, union officials, competitors, and govern¬ 
ment people outside the firm. 
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mand. As such, getting things implemented can also be extremely 
difficult. A careful examination of Figure 3.1 suggests that vir¬ 
tually all of these shared personal characteristics might be very 
helpful (if not essential) under these difficult circumstances (see 
Figure 3.2). 

Extensive knowledge of the business and the organization for 
which one is responsible may well be essential for effective mana¬ 
gerial decision making under conditions of great complexity. 
Such knowledge can help guide one in sorting through enormous 
quantities of potentially relevant information and then in making 
sense of that information. Under relatively simple conditions, 
common sense can serve as a guide, and/or the relevant knowl¬ 
edge can be learned in a short period of time. Neither is probably 
possible under conditions of great complexity. 

Likewise, the cognitive characteristics of above average intelli¬ 
gence, analytical ability, and intuitive ability are undoubtedly very 
helpful in complex situations. They give one the ability to gather, 
store, and manipulate large amounts of complex information. In 
a similar way, the temperamental characteristic of optimism and 
the motivational characteristic of wanting to achieve might give 
one the desire to use those skills in a complex and difficult GM 
job. Both the ability and the drive would seem to be needed. 

Having extensive informal relationships throughout the or¬ 
ganization (and industry) should help enormously in getting 
things done, in getting decisions implemented, under conditions 
of great dependency. These relationships can help mobilize peo¬ 
ple and resources over which one has little formal control. In 
circumstances where one is not made very dependent on others 
by the job, such relationships are much less valuable; one can 
implement things by doing them oneself. 

Likewise, the interpersonal characteristics of a personable 
style, skill at developing relationships, and an ability to relate to a 
diverse group of business sepcialists should all be very helpful 
under conditions of high dependence on a diverse group of peo¬ 
ple. They would seem to give one the ability to develop, maintain, 
and use relationships with relevant others. In concert with this, 
the motivational characteristic of liking power and the tempera¬ 
mental characteristic of being emotionally even should ^ve one 
the inclination to want to use those abilities in a GM job situation. 

Finally, being very ambitious might be important in attracting 
people to jobs that can provide considerable income and status, 
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and in keeping them there despite the great pressures, demands, 
and problems. 

In other words, the reason that the GMs shared the personal 
characteristics delineated in Figure 3.1 is probably because their 
jobs were alike in a number of core ways that required most or all 
of those characteristics. Those characteristics give a person both 
the ability and the inclination to deal with the difficult decision¬ 
making and implementation issues associated with the job. In a 
sense, these characteristics seem to fit the key aspects of the job 
(see Figure 3.2) in ways that allow a person both to survive and to 
prosper despite the very difficult job demands. 

Furthermore, since all of the GMs were performing fairly well, 
one obvious interpretation of this finding is that individual job 
“fit” is related to performance. A closer look at the data clearly 
supports this interpretation. 

Some of the GMs in this study were performing at a level one 
might call “excellent,” others at a “very good” level, and still oth¬ 
ers at a “good to fair” level (see Appendix E). In examining these 
differences, one can find a pattern which relates to individual job 
fit. Specifically, the better performers started their current GM 
jobs with characteristics that seem to have better fit the specific 
demands connected with those jobs. They had knowledge of their 
businesses and organizations as well as native intelligence which 
better fit the complexity of the tasks and activities associated with 
their jobs. They also had interpersonal skills and relationships 
with relevant others which better fit the people dependencies in¬ 
herent in their jobs. 

It appears that the better “fit” in the cases of the higher per¬ 
formers was the result of both stronger personal characteristics 
on the part of those GMs and, to some degree, less demanding 
jobs (especially relationally demanding). For example, both the 
excellent performers were described by others as very skilled in 
dealing with people (e.g., personable and good at developing re¬ 
lationships). Most of the very good performers were also de¬ 
scribed this way, but only one of the three good/fair performers 
was. Both excellent performers were also described by others as 
very intelligent and having very good judgement. Most of the 
very good performers were thus described, but only one of the 
three fair/good performers was. In terms of job demands, when 
both excellent performers started their jobs, they had fewer than 
400 people under them in their organizations. Again, this was 
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true for most of the very good performers, but for only one of 
the three good/fair performers. Furthermore, neither of the ex¬ 
cellent performers had an operations or product/market GM job 
(and the associated lateral demands), but half the very good per¬ 
formers did, and most of the good/fair performers did. 

It would thus appear that a person may need both a large 
number of personal assets (Figure 3.1) and a “manageable” job in 
order to perform at an excellent level in a GM job. Having only 
good business judgement,” or great interpersonal skills, or a lot 
of ambition is not enough. One needs a number of different 
motivational, temperamental, interpersonal, cognitive, informa¬ 
tional, and relational characteristics.® It is the total set of personal 
assets, and how well they fit the job demands, that is important. 


Common Backgfround Characteristics 

In addition to personal characteristics, the GMs in the study 
shared a significant number of common background characteris¬ 
tics (see Fi^re 3.3). They grew up in family environments which 
were a i e in many ways; they also shared a number of common 
educational and career experiences. 

It IS conceivable that these common background characteris¬ 
tics occur by chance, but that is unlikely. Later in the chapter we 
will argue that it is more probable that we have found the pattern 
shown in Figure 3.3 because those experiences were central in 

shaping the common personal characteristics that we have just 
discussed. 


Childhood Family Environment 


Most of the GMs had an upwardly mobile set of parents. They 
typically had lower-middle-class or middle-class grandparents and 
middle-class or upper-middle-class parents. 

All but two grew up with both original parents at home and 
report having had close relationships with those parents. Frank 
Firono was fairly typical in this regard; he spoke with true affec¬ 
tion about his parents, especially his mother, whom he described 
as one of the warmest people I have ever met.” When I asked 
l-rank about major people or events that had influenced his ca- 
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Childhood Family Environment 

• Upwardly mobile parents 

• Both original parents at home while growing up 

• Close relationship with one or both parents 

• At least one parent with two- or four-year college education 

• Fathers associated with business and/or working as managers in 
nonbusiness setting 

• Brothers and sisters (no only children) 

Educational Experiences 

• An undergraduate or graduate (master's) education 

• Business-related degrees 

• Student leaders in high school, college, or both 

Early Career Experiences 

• Joined (or started) a firm (or industry) that closely fit personal 
interests and values 

• Spent the vast majority of career time in that one industry 

• Spent the vast majority of career time with current employer 

• Rose through one function (or two at the most) 

• Rapidly promoted 

• Promoted into first general-management job early in career 
(between the ages of thirty-four and forty) 

FIGURE 3.3. Shared background characteristics 


reer, he immediately began to talk about the quality of his rela¬ 
tionship with his parents: ‘'They had high expectations and they 
gave me a lot of support.” 

Almost all of them had at least one parent with a college edu¬ 
cation (four or two years), but only two of the fathers had a 
graduate degree. In one typical case, Richard Poullin’s father had 
a BS degree and his mother had two years of junior college. Most 
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of the GMs had fathers who were associated with business as 
managers or salesmen. One of the other fathers was a manager in 
the navy, one a rural mail carrier, one a farmer (and farm man¬ 
ager), one a medical professional, and one a lawyer. 

None of the GMs was an only child. All had at least one sib¬ 
ling, four of the GMs had one, six had two, three had three, one 
ad tour, and one had five. Most were not the first-born child- 
four were actually the last born. 


EducdtioYidl cLfid C1 (it6€t ExpBTwncss 

All the GMs had at least an undergraduate education, al- 
mough only three of them attended prestigious schools (Harvard, 

xrn A Most also had graduate degrees, usually 

MBAs. Almost all of the degrees were in business-related special¬ 
ties such as business, economics, and engineering. 

While in high school and college, almost all of the GMs were 
s udent leaders. Many were captains of sports teams, and some 
of clubs or of the student government. That is, 
almost all displayed an interest in leadership and management at 
a relatively early age. Bob Anderson was typical in this regard. In 
high school he was the editor of the yearbook and the president 

vLpT u" ^ and was 

voted outstanding freshman and senior by his fraternity. 

Atter school, and sometimes after a period in the armed ser- 
vices or with one or two initial employers, most settled into an 
rnvfioL?"! ^ "n^npany rather quickly. Typically, they chose an 
Onr^- tti ^ closely matched their interests and values. 

Once settled in, they stayed put. On the average, 90 percent of 
the time in their careers was spent in the industry in which they 
were engaged at the ume of the study. Only one person spent 

^ though related, industry. On the 

avjage, 81 percent of the time in their careers was spent with 

careen than half of their 

wnrH 7 ^ employers other than their current ones. In other 
rds, despite all we hear about executive mobility from company 

aZTZ "1^'= r “ “ interorganT 

The GMs rose quickly in their organizations. Indeed, most 
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developed what might be called a “success syndrome.” That is a 
pattern: 

• where they did well in an early assignment; 

• that led to a promotion, or a somewhat more challenging 
assignment; 

• that reinforced (or even increased) their self-esteem and 
motivation and led to an increase in their formal or infor¬ 
mal power and an increase in the opportunities available to 
develop more power. The more challenging jobs also 
stretched them and helped build their skills; 

• that in turn led to an increase in their relevant relationships 
(including one or more with a mentor in top management), 
an increase in their relevant knowledge, and an increase in 
their interpersonal and intellectual skills; 

• that helped them once again to perform well in their jobs; 

• that led to another promotion or a more challenging assign¬ 
ment; 

• and that repeated itself, again and again. 

This success syndrome propelled the GMs into new positions 
about every 2.7 years, and virtually all changes brought more 
responsibility. Most spent the early parts of their careers in a 
single function which was somehow directly involved with some 
core aspect of their businesses. A minority rose through two func¬ 
tions, none through three or more. Most were promoted into 
their first general management jobs between the ages of thirty- 
four and forty; only one took his first GM job earlier than this, 
and three others later. As such, with only a few exceptions, these 
men entered general management relatively early in their careers 
and, in a sense, specialized there. Within general management, 
most further specialized within a very limited range of GM jobs 
or GM job contexts. Specifically, most of the GMs had held only 
one of the seven types of GM jobs in their careers. None had held 
more than two types. In terms of product-market age, none had 
held a GM job in both a very young and a very old context. In 
terms of size, only a few had held GM jobs in both very small and 
very large contexts. 

Finally, all but one of the GMs were also clearly upwardly 
mobile in a socioeconomic sense. That is, they had already 
achieved a position and income greater than that of their fathers. 
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Two-thirds of Aem had already achieved a position and in¬ 
come substantially higher than had their fathers. Some, like P 1 
Sparksman, whose father was a mail carrier, were earning as 
much as ten times more than their fathers had. ^ 
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FIGURE 3.4. Historical contributions to ‘"fit’ 
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and still have been as successful and effective. Second, he may 
well not have been inclined to do so even if he could have success¬ 
fully. In his early years, he may have learned something about the 
importance of commitment and loyalty that would lead him to 
want to stay with one corporate family. And, of course, he was 
doing well and was generally happy with his current company. 

Of course, it is not possible to “prove” this last point about 
interfirm mobility any more than one can prove the other parts 
of the scenario suggested in Figure 3.4, but this developmental 
dynamic is certainly very plausible. It is consistent with findings 
from developmental psychology'® and does offer one logical set 
of reasons for the similarities we have found in background char¬ 
acteristics of the general managers. And it has at least one very 
important implication—it suggests that the set of characteristics 
one needs to be effective in GM jobs requires a long time to 
develop; they do not emerge overnight. Events during an entire 
lifetime are important. 


Differences in Personal and 
Background Characteristics 

Paul Jackson and Michael Richardson were GMs with substan¬ 
tial responsibilities, both earned over $150,000 a year, and both 
had been very successful in their careers. They shared most of 
the characteristics shown in Figures 3.1 and 3.3. Nevertheless, 
they were very different in many ways. 

Jackson’s father was a farmer; Richardson’s was a manufactur¬ 
ing executive. Jackson grew up in a Protestant household in the 
Midwest; Richardson’s family was Catholic and lived in the East. 
Jackson was the second of three children; Richardson was the 
fourth of six. Jackson reports being very close to and very much 
influenced by both his parents; Richardson was somewhat less 
close to his parents. Jackson went to public schools and a state 
college where he received a BS in engineering; Richardson at¬ 
tended a private high school, and received undergraduate and 
graduate (MBA) degrees from two Ivy League schools. After 
school, Jackson spent some time in the navy. Richardson did not 
serve in the armed forces. During their early careers, Jackson 
worked in manufacturing and engineering; Richardson worked 
in finance. 
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Although I found both men to be interesting and likeable 
in ivi ua s, t ey struck me as quite different in a number of ways. 
Jackson was considerably warmer and more outgoing. Richard- 
son, by his own admission, was somewhat shy. Jackson was con¬ 
siderably less analytical (and I would guess would score less 
on .traditional intelligence tests); Richardson was “quick” and 
bright. Jackson was more conservative; one could see this in his 
c oice of clothes and office decor, and in his political views. Rich¬ 
ardson was much more liberal and flamboyant. Jackson liked golf 
fishii^^ carving. Richardson preferred photography and ocean 

As was the case with similarities, many of these and other 
1 erences among the GMs fit into reasonably clear patterns. 

with age (or when they grew up), others 
relate to differences in the jobs they held. Still others are associ- 

• K t c particular processes and circumstances when the 
jobs were filled. 


Age-related Differences 

individual differences among the GMs seem to 

cally, the seven older (mean age = 53) and the eight younger 
(mean age - 41) GMs were different in the following ways Ae 
younger GMs came from homes with better-educafed plrelt! 
Hith more professional or top-management fathers, and with 

wprf^ r?i generally better educated. They 

were less likely to have served in the armed forces, more likely to 
have divorced their first wives, less likely to play gdf, more Aely 
to have working wives, and more likely to Alieve strongly That 
corporate and family life should be separated. ^ ^ 

the differences between the younger and 

the older GMs reflect broad social and economic chanles that 

educational level of the population has been going up for gener- 

“arLe'T ' “ ■'°a GMfhav’. 

^meyhat ^tter-educated parents and that they themselves are 
somewhat better educated than the older GMs. LrlATuroS 
mg that the younger GMs tend to have served less often in^he 
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armed forces, to have married and divorced more often, to be a 
part of a dual career family, or to play tennis rather than golf, 
since these are trends that affected all people who grew up after 
World War II (the younger GMs were seven at the end of the 
war; the older GMs were nineteen). 

Yet despite the fact that the differences between the younger 
and older GMs are not surprising if one considers the social and 
economic trends, the sheer number of age-related differences is 
nevertheless striking. This is so especially if one considers how 
rarely corporations acknowledge significant differences between 
younger and older execudves. 


Joh-related Reasons for Individual Differences 

In addition to age-related differences, it is possible to see a 
number of relationships between their personal differences and 
differences in their jobs. More specifically, different sets of job 
demands seem to be associated with different types of people (see 
Figure 3.5). 

The patterns suggested in Figure 3.5 are an extension of the 
basic pattern identified in Figure 3.2, where we saw that the GMs 
tended to share certain characteristics that could probably be of 
great help in dealing with the key job demands identified and 
discussed in Chapter 2. It appears that as those demands vary 
somewhat, so do the individual characteristics. 

For example, in the jobs where the responsibilities were more 
demanding and the decision making more difficult, I found GMs 
with a stronger set of those characteristics that all the GMs had to 
some degree to help them deal with the responsibilities inherent 
in the job: intelligence, analytical and intuitive skills, optimism, 
achievement orientation, knowledge of the business, and knowl¬ 
edge of the organization. Likewise, in jobs where the relationships 
were more demanding and accomplishing things more difficult, 
I found GMs with a stronger set of those characteristics which 
seem particularly useful in this regard: a personable style, skill at 
developing relationships, a liking of power, an emotionally even 
temperament, an ability to relate to a diverse group of business 
specialists, and extensive relationships in their organization and 
industry. 

To some degree, these very general patterns can be seen in all 
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fifteen of the situations in this study. For example, Chuck Gaines 
had a job with unusually heavy relationship demands, primarily 
because of the large size of the organization and the type of job 
involved (product/market). In this relationally tough job I found 
a large and athletic-looking man who projected a strong presence. 
He was very skilled interpersonally and able to control his emo¬ 
tions almost completely. He seemed very comfortable exercising 
power, even more so than most of the other GMs. He also had 
strong connections in his corporation: his CEO was a mentor to 
him, and he had solid relationships with many others. 

In the case of Bob Anderson, there were a different set of key 
job demands and a different type of person. Here the job had 
stronger than usual responsibility-oriented demands, basically be¬ 
cause the business was in trouble and losing money when Bob 
took over. But because of the type of job involved (autonomous 
division GM) and the small number of people involved (and all in 
one location), the relationship demands were not unusually large. 
In this setting I found a GM who was more intellectual and ana¬ 
lytical than most of the others in the study; he was also more of 
an optimist (less cynical than Gaines, for example). Because he 
had worked in his industry all of his professional life, he knew the 
business even better than most of the other GMs. But in terms of 
interpersonal styles, if Gaines could be likened to a lion, Ander¬ 
son was a teddy bear. 

The same general pattern helps explain, at least to some de¬ 
gree, the cases of Jackson and Richardson. Jackson had a product/ 
market GM job for a diverse set of moderately mature businesses 
which employed many people. Relationally, it was an extremely 
difficult job. Recall that Jackson was quite skilled interpersonally, 
had been in the business all his life, and knew thousands of rele¬ 
vant people. Richardson, on the other hand, had helped start a 
business. In 1978, he was in a CEO’s job in a small and relatively 
young context; his company was still charting its courses in new 
waters. Recall that Richardson was better educated than average 
and was considered rather intelligent. Even the basic values and 
philosophies of the two men fit their contexts. The more conser¬ 
vative and traditional Jackson worked in a midwestern, older, 
conservative company and industry. The more liberal and flam¬ 
boyant Richardson worked in an eastern, younger, more liberal 
organization. 

The patterns shown in Figure 3.5 help explain differences 
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among the GMs; they help one to see why a jac ksoti is tbund here 
and a Richardson there. But they dt) not explain all the differ¬ 
ences, because the GMs did not always lit their jobs perfectly. 
Indeed, in most cases there was at least .some degree of misfit. A 
closer examination of those cases suggests at k'ast tlii-ee common 
reasons for the degree of job-person misfit. 


Main Factors Creating Misfits 


One common reason why the GMs often had .some character¬ 
istics which did not fit their job demands .seems to he that those 
demands had changed in important ways while tlu-y were in the 
job. In these cases, an initially good lit erodtxl over tim<‘ as busi¬ 
nesses grew, or became more mature, or became more divtnse. 
That is, the job demands changed but the (iMs’ abilities and incli¬ 
nations did not change as much or in the .same dinxlions. 

Another common reason for mismatcluss was that those who 
selected GMs sometimes did not think in terms of “lit." Although 
most modern personnel systems are built around this (oncept, 
only recently have some companies begun to consid<“i' that differ¬ 
ent kinds of GM jobs might require diflertml kinds of people."’ 
To some degree this is became business managtmient rc>s<-archers 
and theorists have rarely applied the conce[)t of “lit" sysKunati- 
cally to top-level management jobs.-" 

The most common reason for misfits was that, wlu-n the job 
had to be filled, an ideal person did not exist within the pool of 
candidates. That is, even though the decision makers ti ied to find 
an individual with characteristics that suited a s|)e( ilic GM posi¬ 
tion, they could not. Faced with no ideal candidate, the liims 
usually appear to have responded in one of two wavs. Kithm thev 
would take a less than perfect match from the exe< utive pool, 
or they would look outside the pool, seUrt a young star in their 
organization, and give him a big promotion (iiuo tiie job that was 
somewhat over his head). Some firms made it a Imbit to move 
young stars rapidly and repeatedly into job aftiT job that didn’t 

a i‘«i‘allv nu^ant it was very 

shin^^ for thern to acquire the skills, knowledg<% and relation- 
Jips needed to handle their increasingly largvr responsibilities. 

a job, which usually meant longer work hours, loss limc 1,1. lan.ilv 
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and nonwork activities, and more stress.-* When this condition 
continued for too long, the people involved began to show signs 
of “burnout.” 

In very small firms, it is not too difficult to see why one might 
have difficulty finding someone from the candidate pool to fit a 
GM job, simply because the pool itself will be very small. But in a 
large firm, which should have a large candidate pool, it is much 
more difficult to see why there should be a “shortage of needed 
management talent.” Perhaps the most reasonable explanation 
for this exists in our finding of the long and complicated process 
by which successful general managers develop the characteristics 
they need to perform well in a GM job. Unless firms try carefully 
to manage that process, there is no reason why the candidate pool 
in even a large organization should have many people with the 
right characteristics in it. And none of the organizations in this 
study worked very hard or systematically at managing that devel¬ 
opmental process. 


Summary and Discussion 

Most people, including the GMs themselves, think of a “spe¬ 
cialist” as a person who concentrates his or her work in some 
functional area (accounting, finance, engineering, and the like). 
The GMs thought of themselves not as specialists but as general¬ 
ists in the broadest sense of the word. As such, many of them felt 
they could handle a general management job in other companies, 
in other industries, or even in government. Many managers and 
academics apparently think along similar lines; they believe that a 
good “professional” manager can manage anything.-- Few people 
have made an argument consistent with our findings here.-^ 

Furthermore, an examination of trends shows no evidence 
that GMs are going to be any less specialized in the future. That 
is not to say that the type of people in GM jobs are not chang¬ 
ing—quite the contrary. As we saw earlier in this chapter, the 
younger and older GMs were different in a number of ways that 
seems to reflect basic social and economic changes over the past 
thirty years. Nevertheless, there does not seem to be any differ¬ 
ence in interfirm or interindustry mobility between the younger 
and older GMs. Both groups had spent about 90 percent of their 
career time in one industry and 80 percent of their careers in one 
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company. Nor are there many differences in any of the other 
items listed in Figures 3.1 and 3.3. 

Although we certainly cannot conclude that a person can only 
be effective in one narrow type of GM setting, this does suggest 

that even within the limited domain of GM jobs most GMs cannot 
be effective everywhere. Differences are important; fit is neces¬ 
sary. Specialization, which has a long history, seems to be the 

norm. 

These findings have an interesting implication for the tradi¬ 
tional born or made” controversy. They suggest that neither 
proposition, as normally articulated, is really accurate. The 
born argument usually asserts that the circumstances into which 
one IS born determine later success. The “made” proposition 
states that events independent of birth circumstances determine 
success. Typically, “made” proponents argue that some single fac¬ 
tor such as education, or a mentor in one’s company, or a lucky 
break early in one’s career determine success. In the case of suc¬ 
cessful general managers, the reality appears more complex than 
either argument. Successful GMs appear to have been both 
orn to circumstances favorable to the acquisition of GM char¬ 
acteristics and then “made” through a long series of events over a 
period of decades. No single event, by itself, seems to have been 
the key. The total series of circumstances appear to have been 
necessary to produce the characteristics needed to cope with dif¬ 
ficult GM job demands. 




General Managers in Action: 
Part I—Similarities in Behavior 


General-management JOBS do not come with a blueprint of what 
the incumbent should do. Job descriptions, when they do exist, 
tend to be vague and to emphasize end results rather than neces¬ 
sary actions. Management literature does not provide much guid¬ 
ance either. As Ken Andrews once noted: 

Theories of general management have consisted of exhortations to 
plan, organize, integrate, and measure, for example, with little 
being communicated on how to perform these grand functions in 
concrete situations.^ 

Yet despite this lack of structure and direction, and despite 
differences in the businesses and industries involved, the GMs in 
this study behaved in some remarkably similar ways. There were 
many similar patterns in their basic approaches to the GM job and 
even in their use of time on a daily basis. 

In this age of “management science,” these common behaviors 
often look incredibly “unprofessional.” That is, the way the GMs 
in this study mobilized their special assets to cope with difficult 
job demands looks less systematic, more informal, less reflective, 
more reactive, less well organized, and more frivolous than a stu¬ 
dent of strategic planning systems, time management, MIS, or 
organizational design might expect. Nevertheless, this behavior 
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worked; by all available measures these executives were doing 

either a good, very good, or excellent job (see Appendix E). 

In this chapter we will first describe the common ways in which 
these managers approached their jobs; then we will look at simi¬ 
larities in daily behavior." Throughout we will explore why they 
behaved this way and why this seems to be associated with good 
performance. 

The major theme in this chapter can be summarized as such. 
Behavior which can at first look inefficient or unmanagerial or 
simply inexplicable takes on an entirely different appearance 
when considered in light of our discussion of the real nature of 
GM job demands and of the type of people found in these jobs. 
Indeed, the behavior reported here follows directly and logically 
from that previous discussion. 


The Approach 

All the GMs in this study approached their jobs in roughly the 
same way. During the initial period in the job they focused simul¬ 
taneously on developing agendas for their businesses and on de¬ 
veloping the networks of resources needed to accomplish those 
agendas. When the agendas and networks were largely in place, 
they then devoted much of their attention to making sure that 
the networks actually did implement their agendas. 


Agenda Setting 

The GMs always started their jobs with some knowledge of the 
businesses involved and some sense of what needed to be done 
with these businesses, but rarely did they have a very clear agenda 
m mind. Rarely did they have many goals, strategies, and plans 
tor their businesses and organizations. But during the first six 
months to a year, they usually focused much of their activity on 
developing just such an agenda; later they continued to update 
t eir agendas, but in a less time-consuming process. 

The agendas that these managers developed tended to be 
niade up of a set of loosely connected goals and plans which 
a resse t eir oug-, medium-, and short-run responsibilities. 
As such, the agendas typically addressed a broad range of finan- 
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dal, product/market, and organizational issues. They also in- 
duded both vague and very spedfic items. Figure 4.1 summarizes 
the contents of a typical agenda. 

For example, Bob Anderson’s agenda included items directed 
at completing the installation of a new computer system, restruc¬ 
turing a part of his organization, further developing the team of 
people that reported to him, coping with an upcoming NLRB 
election, meeting quarterly sales and earnings targets for his cor¬ 
poration, finalizing a yearly set of objectives with each of his direct 
reports, and expanding his business via acquisition. These and 
other items were guided by some broad revenue, income, and 
market-share objectives which he thought could be achieved 
within five years. 

Although all but one of the organizations involved had a 
formal planning process which produced written plans, the GMs 
agendas always included goals, priorities, strategies, and plans 
that were not in the written documents. This is not to say that the 
formal plans and the GMs’ agendas were incompatible; generally, 
they were rather consistent. They were just different in at least 
three important ways. First, the formal plans tended to be written 
mostly in terms of detailed financial numbers; the GMs agendas 
tended to be less detailed in financial objectives and more detailed 
in strategies and plans for the business or the organization. Sec¬ 
ond, formal plans usually focused entirely on the short and mod¬ 
erate run (three months to five years); GM agendas tended to 
focus a bit more on a broader time frame, including the immedi¬ 
ate future (1-30 days) and the longer run (5-20 years). Finally, 
formal plans tended to be more explicit, rigorous, and logical, 
especially regarding how various financial items fit together, 
GM agendas often contained lists of goals or plans that were not 
as explicitly connected. 

For example, one of the GMs had a written five-year plan for 
his business that needed a sheaf of paper about one inch thick. 
Over 90 percent of the written plan was made up of financial 
statements of various kinds: sales forecasts by product line, ex¬ 
pense and capital budgets by department and subdepartment, 
and so on. As a result of lengthy interviews with this manager, I 
learned that his own agenda was different in at least the following 
important ways. First, he did not expect two of the product lines 
to be as successful as the written plan projected, although he had 
trouble explaining exactly why he believed this to be so. Second, 
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he expected one of the lines to be more successful than written 
projections. Third, he expected that within three years one prod¬ 
uct line might have to be abandoned (one of those which he 
expected not to achieve the written plan). If that should be the 
case, he expected that within two years he would acquire one of 
three known alternative replacements. Fourth, he expected he 
would lose one of his subordinates to a corporate post within 
twenty-four months and planned on finding a way to transfer 
another subordinate (whose performance he felt was inadequate) 
out of his division within twelve months; reference to these 
changes was not in the written plan. Fifth, he expected that within 
five years the division would require a significant reorganization 
in order to accommodate its growth and changes in its business; 
the reorganization activity was not mentioned in the written plan. 

The process by which these agendas were developed began 
immediately after the GMs started their jobs, if not before. The 
GMs used their knowledge of the businesses and organizations 
involved, along with new information received each day, to 
quickly develop a rough agenda. Typically this contained a very 
loosely connected and incomplete set of objectives along with 
a few specific strategies and plans. Then, over time, as more 
and more information was gathered, the agendas incrementally 
(one step at a time) became more complete and more tightly 
connected. 

Four of the GMs in this study—Chuck Gaines, B. J. Sparks- 
man, John Cohen, and John Thompson—were new in their jobs 
when I visited them. In gathering information for agenda-setting 
purposes, these GMs relied largely on discussions with other peo¬ 
ple rather than on reading books, magazines, or reports. These 
people tended to be individuals with whom they had relation¬ 
ships, not necessarily people in the “appropriate” job or function 
(such as a person in the planning function). They obtained infor¬ 
mation in this way by continuously asking questions, day after 
day, not just during “planning meetings.” And they did so by 
using their current knowledge of the business and organization 
(and management in general) to help them direct their question¬ 
ing, not by asking broad and general questions. That is, each 
found ways within the flow of his work days to ask a few critical 
questions and to receive in return some information that would 
be useful for agenda-setting purposes. 

For example, I watched one of the GMs use the contacts he 
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had developed as the head of an industry association to learn 
about the strengths and weaknesses of two competing equipment 

Aeir nZh*, It?"' ‘nttrpersonal problems in one of 

their ra ts by talking to people they knew who were two or three 

iWmm': < -tched another learn atm 
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tant” and “logical” but did not meet these criteria tended to be 
discarded or at least resisted. 

For example, while I was visiting Tom Long, a subordinate 
tried on two occasions to start a discussion about a pet project of 
his. On both occasions, the GM simply shifted the conversation to 
another matter. Tom later told me that in his judgement the 
project would not contribute significantly to any of his major 
goals, even though it sounded good on the surface. Furthermore, 
as he put it, “It would require an enormous amount of time and 
energy to implement it.” 

A typical example of a project chosen because it could simul¬ 
taneously accomplish multiple objectives was Chuck Gaines’ “road 
show. Soon after he started his job, Gaines decided to create a 
major “show” for his dealer organization and to travel with the 
show to eight large U.S. cities. This project, which was expensive 
but required little internal cooperation since it was largely created 
and implemented by subcontractors, accomplished the following 
for Gaines: 

1. It gave the dealer organization a moral boost which it 
needed since their industry had recently experienced a 
number of problems. 

2. It allowed Gaines to meet or reestablish relationships with 
dealers under favorable conditions. 

3. It gave Gaines the opportunity to signal to the dealers the 
new directions he would be taking his organization. 

4. It allowed him the opportunity to try to influence a few key 
dealers directly to change certain historical practices. 

5. It gave his staff the chance to show dealers a few new prod¬ 
ucts. 

To a large degree, the key to finding projects like this one 
seems to be timing. A project which was eminently successful 
could often have accomplished few objectives and been very dif¬ 
ficult to implement if selected earlier or later than it was. The 
GMs all seemed to recognize that few programs or activities are 
always inherently good. The key is to find the right item at the 
right time. 

This entire agenda-setting process is summarized in Figure 
4.2. Although these patterns are not widely recognized in today’s 
conventional wisdom on management, there is evidence from 
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longer time frames and that included a wider range of business 
issues. They did so by seeking information from others (including 

“bad news”) more aggressively, by asking questions more skill¬ 
fully, and by more successfully finding programs and projects 
that could help accomplish multiple objectives at once. 


Network Building 

In addition to agenda setting, the GMs all allocated significant 
time and effort early in their jobs to developing a network of 
cooperative relationships to and among those people they felt 
were actually needed to accomplish their emerging agendas. Even 
after the first six months, this activity still took up considerable 
time, but generally, it was most intense during the first months in 
a job. After that, attention tended to shift toward using the net¬ 
works both to implement and to help update the agendas. 

This network-building activity, as I observed it and as it was 
described to me, was aimed at much more than direct subordi¬ 
nates. The GMs developed cooperative relationships to and 
among peers, outsiders, their bosses’ bosses, and their subordi¬ 
nates’ subordinates. Indeed, they developed relationships with 
(and sometimes among) any and all people upon whom they felt 
dependent because of their jobs. That is, just as they created an 
agenda that was different from, although generally consistent 
with, formal plans, they also created a network that was different 
from, but generally consistent with, the formal organization struc¬ 
ture. 

The networks developed by the GMs often included hundreds 
or thousands of individuals. The typical GM network was so large 
that it defied my efforts to draw one in any detail; a summary 
representation is shown in Figure 4.3 

In these large networks, the nature of the relationships ob¬ 
viously varied significantly in intensity and in terms of basis; some 
relationships were much stronger than others, some much more 
personal than others, and so on. Indeed, to some degree, every 
relationship in a network was different because it had a unique 
history, it was between unique people, and so forth. 

For example, B. J. Sparksman’s network can be described 
briefly as such. He had a good working relationship with his four 
bosses and a close mentor-protege relationship with one of 
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FIGURE 4.3. A typical GM network 


them. He had cordial-to-good relations with his peers, some of 
whom were friends and all of whom were aware of his track 
record and his mentorlike relationship to one of the three people 
who ran his organization. He also had a good working relation¬ 
ship with many of the subordinates of his peers (hundreds of 
people), based mostly on his reputation. B.J. had a close and 
strong working relationship with all but one of his main direct 
reports because they respected him, because he was the boss, and 
because he had promoted some of them into their current posi¬ 
tions, those men also had strong cooperative relationships among 
themselves (they thought of themselves as a team). At least one of 
his direct reports looked to B.J. as a mentor and adviser, and was 
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particularly close to him. B J. also knew the vast majority of his 
subordinates’ subordinates, if only by name, and had good rela¬ 
tionships with them based on his reputation, the fact that he was 
the boss, and the fact that he tried to treat them fairly and with 
respect. Outside the firm, B.J. maintained fairly strong relation¬ 
ships with dozens of top people in firms that were important 
clients for his organization. By and large, these people seemed to 
find B.J. competent and charming in his own way. He also had 
relationships with dozens of other important people in his local 
community, which he had acquired through his participation on 
civic projects, on charity boards, and similar activities. These peo¬ 
ple tended to see B.J. as a “fine” person and as a good resource 
(for raising money, for example). 

In choosing with whom to develop cooperative relations, the 
GMs seem to have selected people they felt could help them with 
their emerging agenda. The more dependent on an individual or 
group of people they felt, the stronger the relationship they 
tended to develop with them. 

Frank Firono was typical in this regard. When I was first with 
him, he had been at his job for seven months. During the three 
days I was there, he spent more time developing and maintaining 
relationships with a subordinate’s subordinate and an outside 
supplier than he did with two of his own direct subordinates. In 
each case, this reflected a judgement on his part regarding how 
important each of these people really were to his job and his 
emerging agenda. As he told me: 

Ralph [one of his subordinates] isn’t going to be with us much 
longer. .. . George [another subordinate] doesn’t have much to con¬ 
tribute, unfortunately. . . . Phil [the subordinate’s subordinate] has 
a great potential for assuming more responsibilities and doing an 
excellent job. ... I have known David [the outsider] for years, and 
he’s been very helpful at times. I expect he will continue to be in the 
future. 

The GMs developed these networks of cooperative relation¬ 
ships using a wide variety of face-to-face methods. They tried to 
make others feel legitimately obliged to them by doing favors or 
by stressing their formal relationships. They acted in ways to en¬ 
courage others to identify with them. They carefully nurtured 
their professional reputations in the eyes of others. They even 
maneuvered to make others feel that they were particularly de- 
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pendent on the GMs for resources, or career advancement, or 
other support. 

For example, during my visits with the GMs I watched some, 
like Paul Jackson, build relationships (including with me) by using 
disarming candor. Others used their offices to help, by decorating 
them to be warm and inviting or powerful and overwhelming. 
Some used their charisma very effectively. Almost all skillfully 
found ways to do small favors for others—which cost the GMs 
little but was very much appreciated by the recipients. 

Although all the GMs used these methods, virtually none 
talked about them. In some cases, Fm sure they simply were not 
aware of how they built and maintained relationships; in other 
cases, I suspect that they had learned that it was better not to talk 
about such things. 

In addition to developing relationships with existing person¬ 
nel, the GMs often developed their networks by moving, hiring, 
and firing subordinates. Generally, they did so in order to 
strengthen their ability to get things done. Dan Donahue was 
typical in this regard. Shortly after he took over his job he re¬ 
placed two key subordinates, one because he felt the person could 
not do the job, and the other because the person was very disap¬ 
pointed for not getting the GM job himself. He also replaced a 
few other lower-level managers in sales “to strengthen the de¬ 
partment.” 

In a similar way, they also changed suppliers or bankers, lob¬ 
bied to get different people into peer positions, and even restruc¬ 
tured their boards in order to improve relationships to needed 
resources. 

Furthermore, the GMs sometimes shaped their networks by 
trying to create certain types of relationships among the people in 
various P^J'ts^ of the network. That is, they tried to create the 
appropriate environment” (the appropriate norms and values) 
t ey e t was necessary in order to implement their agendas. Typ- 
ica y this was an environment in which people were willing to 
GMs agenda and cooperate for the greater 
goo . Although the GMs sometimes tried to create such an envi¬ 
ronment among peers or bosses or outsiders, most often they did 
so with respect to their subordinates. 

.u environment in which subordinates worked, 

11 eyed a number of different methods. For example, 
brerald Allen and Bob Anderson both instituted MBO type sys- 
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terns. A few, such as Richard Poullin, changed the formal report¬ 
ing systems to highlight the measures they felt were the most 
important and created measurement systems where they didn’t 
exist before. Some actually modified the formal organizational 
structure. A few (like Richard Papolis) consciously tried to man¬ 
age the “culture” of the organization. In a similar vein, some of 
the GMs influenced the environment under them by becoming 
a visible symbol of what they wanted others to be or to do. That 
is, they used both formal management tools such as planary 
processes, organizational structure, and control systems, as 
well as more informal methods to create the environment they 
wanted. 

Poullin and Papolis, whose performances were rated excellent 
(see Appendix E), were particularly aggressive and successful in 
this regard. For example, Richard Poullin created an environ¬ 
ment in his organization which others characterized with words 
like “teamwork,” “clear signals,” “good delegation,” “meritoc¬ 
racy,” “very analytical,” “goal oriented,” “not a personality cult,” 
and “no politics.” He did so by being a role model, by rewarding 
and encouraging people who behaved as he wanted them to and 
by getting rid of people who did not. 

The overall process employed by the GMs in the study to 
create their networks is summarized in Figure 4.4. Although 
there is not a great deal of supporting evidence elsewhere, some 
which is consistent with these findings does exist.^ 

As was the case with agenda setting, almost all of the GMs 
behaved as shown in Figure 4.4 but the better performers did so 
more aggressively and with more skill. The “excellent” perform¬ 
ers, for example, created networks with many talented people in 
them and with stronger ties to and among their subordinates. 
They did so by using a wider variety of methods with great skill. 
The “good/fair” performers tended to rely on fewer of the net¬ 
work building methods, did so less aggressively, and in the pro¬ 
cess tended to create weaker networks. 


Execution: Getting Networks to Implement Agendas 

After they had largely developed their networks and agendas, 
the GMs in this study tended to shift their attention toward using 
their networks to implement their agendas. They did so by using 
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I. Content: the GMs created networks of cooperative 

relations that 

• included hundreds or thousands of people 

• included subordinates, subordinates of subordinates, 
TOsses, peers, and outsiders such as customers, suppliers, 
the press, and bankers 

• were different from formal structure 

• included a variety of types and intensities of relationships 
to and among people 

• often included very strong ties to and among 
subordinates 


II. Process: the GMs created networks by 

• focusing on people they felt dependent upon, or people 

they telt were needed to implement their emerging 
agendas ° 

• making others feel obliged to them 

• encouraging others to identify with them 

• establishing their reputation in the eyes of others 

• making others feel dependent on them 

• replacing or removing incompetent subordinates 

• changing suppliers or bankers or other outsiders 

• shaping the “environment,” especially among their 

su rdmates, to foster teamwork, minimize politics, etc., 
by using both formal management tools (e.g., planning 
processes, organization structure, control systems) and 
more informal methods 


FIGURE 4.4. Network building 


their networks along with their interpersonal skills, budgetary 

«> Muettce people and events in a 
variety of direct and indirect ways. 

** ‘he GMs tended to call on 

L T f"’' “f‘ohttionships to help them; they 

Wh " ne [ “ ‘M'-ect subordinates and a boss 

When necessary, they used any and all of their relationships. Dur- 
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ing my time with the GMs, I saw some of them call on peers in 
their companies, corporate staff people, subordinates reporting 
three or four levels below them, bosses reporting two or three 
levels above them, suppliers or customers, and even competitors 
to help them get something done. There was no category of peo¬ 
ple that was never used. And in each case the basic pattern was 
the same: 

• the GM was trying to get some action on items in his agenda 
that he felt would not be accomplished by the network with¬ 
out active intervention on his part; 

• the people he approached could be of help, often uniquely 
so; 

• the people he approached were a part of his network; 

• the people and the approach selected were chosen with an 
eye toward achieving multiple objectives at once and doing 
so without inadvertently disturbing important relationships 
in the network. 

The GMs in this study, and especially the better-performing 
ones, did not waste time and energy intervening where it wasn’t 
really necessary; they gave people who were capable of doing a 
good job the authority to do just that. They actively involved 
themselves in execution only when they felt something on their 
agenda would not be accomplished without their aid. And they 
chose execution strategies with an eye on achieving multiple ob¬ 
jectives in their agendas at a minimum cost to their networks. 
(Probably the single most common reason that the GMs rejected 
staff [or consulting] advice was because they felt it would cost 
more in terms of strained relationships in their networks than it 
was worth in light of their agendas.) 

Having approached people, the GMs often influenced them 
simply by asking or suggesting that they do something, knowing 
that because of their relationship with the person he or she would 
comply. In some cases, depending on the issue involved and the 
nature of the relationship, they also used their knowledge and 
information to help persuade these people. Under other circum¬ 
stances, they would sometimes use the resources available to them 
to negotiate a trade. And occasionally they would even resort to 
intimidation and coercion (Chuck Gaines, for example, got reluc¬ 
tant corporate staff to do what he wanted by speaking very force¬ 
fully, often running over their sentences, and never backing 
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down). Most readers will have seen all of these direct-influence 
methods used.^ 

The GMs also often used their networks to achieve more in¬ 
direct influence on people, including people who were not a part 
of that network. In some cases, the GMs would convince one 
individual (who was in their network) to get a second individual 
to take some needed action. More indirectly still, the GMs would 
sometimes approach a number of different people, requesting 
them to take actions which would then shape events to exert in¬ 
fluence on an individual (or group of individuals) to do some¬ 
thing. 

Perhaps the most common instances of indirect influence in¬ 
volved staging an event of some sort. In a typical case, the GM 
would set up a meeting or meetings and influence others through 
the selection of participants, the choice of an agenda, and often 
by his own participation. For example, Bob Anderson held weekly 
one-on-one meetings with each of his subordinates; the agenda 
was always the same: (1) to go over what had and had not been 
accomplished that past week, and (2) to set priorities and goals 
for the next week. The very process of these meetings led 
subordinates to do what he wanted. In a similar way, Tom Long 
achieved a lot of influence by having regular meetings, by con¬ 
cluding the meetings with an explicit statement of what people 
promised to do, by sending out memos with those promises after 
the meetings, and by reviewing those memos at the start of each 
subsequent meeting. In general, a number of GMs aggressively 
used this type of “follow-up” to get things done. 

Unlike the direct influence, the GMs achieved much of their 
more indirect influence by using symbolic methods. That is, they 
used meetings, architecture, language, stories about the organi- 
zation, time, and space as symbols in order to communicate mes¬ 
sages indirectly. Chuck Gaines’ “road show” which was mentioned 
earlier IS a good, if somewhat dramatic, example of this. To influ¬ 
ence his dealer organization in certain important ways, Gaines 
created a day-long event which was then staged in eight major 
cities across the U.S. This event included a two- to three-hour 
Broadway-hke show which featured professional actors, carefully 
conceived scripts, and elaborate sets. Everything about the pro¬ 
duction symbolized prosperity; the implicit message was: the fu¬ 
ture is bnght, now is a good time to expand your operations. Of 
course, the very same message could have been delivered much 
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more directly (and cheaply) via short letters and phone calls, but 
the latter would not have been nearly as effective. 

The overall pattern of execution is summarized in Figure 4.5. 
All the GMs in this study behaved this way, but the better per¬ 
formers did so more than the others and with greater skill. The 
better performers tended to mobilize more people to get more 
things done and did so using a wider range of influence tactics. 
The “excellent” performers asked, encouraged, cajoled, praised, 
rewarded, demanded, manipulated, and generally motivated oth¬ 
ers with great skill in face-to-face situations. They also aggres¬ 
sively relied on indirect influence more than did the others. The 
“good” managers tended to rely on a more narrow range of influ¬ 
ence techniques and applied them with less finesse. 

Once again, this type of behavior has been recognized and 
discussed in some management literature,^ but not in very much 
of it. 

FIGURE 4.5. Executing: CJetting networks to implement agendas 


I. Choosing what to act on. The GMs 

• selected items on agendas that were not being effectively 
attended to by networks 

• selected people in the networks who could help get action 
on those items 

• selected an approach to influencing others which 
accomplished multiple objectives at once, and 

• selected an approach which minimally disturbed important 
relationships in the networks 

II. Influencing those people. The GMs did so 

• directly, by approaching a network member who could 
help on some agenda items and using their relationships to 
influence the person by asking, demanding, cajoling, 
intimidating, etc.; and 

• indirectly, by shaping an event or a set of events by directly 
influencing a number of people, and by using time and 
space, meetings, architecture, language, and stories as 
symbols 
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Underlying Reasons for the Basic Approach 

The approach taken to their jobs by the GMs in the study 
follows directly from our discussion in the previous two chap¬ 
ters, especially from Chapter 2, where we saw that the general- 
management job presented the incumbent with two fundamental 

ni • 


• figuring out what to do despite uncertainty, great diversity 

and an enormous quantity of potentially relevant informa¬ 
tion; and 

• getting things done through a large and diverse set of peo¬ 
ple despite having little direct control over most of them. 


Because these dilemmas are inherent in the job, one simply can¬ 
not go about the work of “planning, organizing, staffing, direct- 
controlling in a simple, straightforward, and formal way 
that focuses on formal plans, the structure of subordinate roles, 
and the like (see Figure 4.6). One probably must adopt an ap¬ 
proach somewhat like that of GMs in the study or fail. 


Forces Behind the Agenda-setting Process 

decision-making demands inherent in the job, 

well rprna A k” ^gcoda IS absolutely necessary for reasons 

Tf he rn "T management thoughti but because 

he complexity and the uncertainty that is involved, formal 

mminT^ VCTy difficult to do well. Unlike the case in more 

routine and bounded jobs, it is often impossible to make reason- 

An^fh information is needed and how to get it. 

ere isjust so much potentially relevant information. 

imnipmf-systematic planning can exacerbate the 
implementation dilemma. As Terry Franklin told me: 

hYmtori-tpeople to think about 
oJJanizadon ^ consequences of those choices to the 

conS rnd to themselves. This can lead to 

conthct and political activity which can be very damamna tn 

take on the nature of “writing in stone.” They rimdifv neonle’s ex 
pectations. People make plans based on thoseLpmatio^ ThL if 
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Dilemmas Inherent in the Job 

Implications 

for 

Traditional 

Management 

Functions 

Figuring out what to do despite 
great uncertainties, great diversity, 
and an enormous quantity of 
potentially relevant information. 

Getting things done through a 
large and diverse group of people 
despite having little direct control 
over most of them. 

Planning 

Planning is very difficult to do 
well in such a context. It requires 
lots of time and attention, not 
just a series of meetings once a 
year. It requires a good 
information system to sort out the 
noise and focus on essential data. 

Planning must be done in a way 
that does not exacerbate the 
already very difficult human 
environment. One must therefore 
be very careful regarding what is 
put on paper or said to others. 

Staffing and 
Organizing 

Some type of sound plan or map 
is essential, because without it 
there is no rational basis for 
“staffing and organizing.” 

The resources one needs to get the 
job done include many people 
besides direct subordinates. 

Hence, some form of “staffing 
and organizing” activity must be 
aimed at many others, and that 
will have to rely mainly on 
methods other than formal 
staffing and organizing 
procedures. 

Directing 

and 

Controlling 

Some type of sound plan or map 
is essential, because without it, it 
is impossible to know where to 
direct one's attention among the 
infinite possibilities. Without it, 
one cannot know what to direct 
or control. 

A fairly strong set of cooperative 
relationships to those resources 
upon which one is dependent is 
essential, or one simply will not 
be able to “direct” and “control.” 


FIGURE 4.6. Behavioral implications, given the nature of GM jobs, 
for the traditional management functions of planning, staffing, 
organizing, directing, and controlling 


the world changes, and you have to change the plan, you run into 
great resistance. Don’t misunderstand me now. I’m not suggesting 
that formal planning is bad or unnecessary. Quite the contrary; it’s 
absolutely necessary. But it’s not enough by itself. And you have got 
to be careful regarding what to include in the planning. 

In other words, the very nature of the GM job requires some¬ 
thing similar to the agenda-setting process found here. Further¬ 
more, according to our discussion in the last chapter, and to 
cognitive psychology,^ the GMs seemed well suited to conduct 
such a process. They had the knowledge and relationships to 
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to 


launch the process, and the intellectual and interpersonal skills 
execute it successfully. ^ 

Forces Behind the Network-building Process 

on Jw the incumbent in a position of dependence 

on a lot of people over whom he has little direct control. Under 
ose circumstances, developing, maintaining, and shaping an in- 
such a relationships is probably essential. Without 

m. things done (implementing the agenda) 

ay well be impossible. One is not in a powerful enough po^sition; 
the network gives one power. 

Furthermore, because of the complex nature of the responsi- 
for GM jobs, such a network may also be essLtial 

^hese GMs 

kem ^h.r^^ systems. They 

kept the GMs m touch with their responsibilities in a way that no 

everhoDe"mH''^Tr’'^'^‘^ information-processing systeL could 
ever hope to do. These networks were capable of filtiins masses 

POtenSf-t)f passing on to the GMs only that which was 
potentially important for agenda-setting purposes. 

n terms of the process, because of the scope and difficultv of 

he oSv hV ‘ffGM s used is probably 
1> feasible one. If there were fewer people involved and if 

“““ P-bablyLfd an adequarnel' 
work without having to resort to some of the less straightforward 

mXSX"’ T" -"d more time<onsuming 

A pf ■ GM jobs today. ^ 

inclination m Hn"^u neither the skill nor the 

these GMs all dfd Th Chapter 3 suggests that 

nr. . . d- They had the interpersonal skills and the 

power motivation, both of which would sLm to be necessarv In 
ote words as was the case with agenda setting, SeTorseems to 


Forces Behind the Execution Process 


building ^Ind^fn approach agenda setting and network 

Duuaing, and in light of the nature of GM job demands rh^ 

Z2:x:rTr ^ straightforCd^^ 

veloped networks that are capable of implementing their agen^ 
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das, it is not surprising that the GMs would make sure that they 
did so. And when something on the agenda was not being at¬ 
tended to, or not being dealt with efficiently, it seems logical that 
the GMs would have intervened to try to change the situation. 
Given the nature of the job, “intervening” means influencing peo¬ 
ple. In light of the size and complexity of the typical job context, 
it also seems reasonable that a GM would be forced to rely on the 
power of his relationships and his interpersonal skill to achieve 
that influence, and that he would nee<l to use a wide vtiriety of 
both direct and indirect methods. Given the sheer amount of 
influence made necessary by large job dcanands, it seems logical 
that one would look for efficiencies, such as by selecting an ap¬ 
proach which accoin|)lishes multiple objectives at once. Finally, 
given the composition of the network and the time retjuired to 
build and maintain it, it st'ems reasonable that an effective GM 
would be very sensitive not to destroy important relations in it 
inadvertently while trying to execute. 

In less uncertain and interdependent contexts, one can imag¬ 
ine a managerial approach to <‘xecution which is quite different 
from that used hy the' GMs in this study. Such an approach would 
be more straightforward, h'.ss suhtks and would u.se fewer meth¬ 
ods. But the contexts in which these GMs operated were .simply 
not amenable to such an approach. 

Manifestations of This Approach in 
Daily Behavior 

Fhe way in which this approtich manifested itself in day-to- 
day behavior can be clearly st'en in the nearly 4,000 pages of notes 
I took while oh.serving the GMs. Over a period of approximately 
two years, I spent more than .500 hours actually watching the 
daily activity of the GMs in tliis study. I watched them come to 
work, run meetings, tnivel, rt'ad their mail, write memos, and talk 
to dozens and dozens of peo[)le. Buried in these notes are twelve 
visible patterns in how tlu'y used their time each day. 


The Twelve. Visible Fattenis in How They Used Their Time 

Almost all the GMs in this study behaved in a number of 
similar ways which were relatively easy to observe. The twelve 
patterns include the following: 
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1. They spent most of their time with others. The average GM spent 
on y 2 percent of his working time alone and this was usually at 

commuting. Only two of the GMs 
(Franklin and Poullm) spent less than 70 percent of their time 
with others. Most of the GMs spent much of their work day! 

talking and listening to others; a few spent up to 90 percent of 
their work time this way. r r «->i 

2 The people they spent time with included many in addition to their 
direct subordinates and bosses. It was not unusual to find a GM talk¬ 
ing to a subordinate’s subordinate, a boss’s boss, a customer or 
supp 1 ^ outsider with no formal relationship to his com- 

pany^ The GMs regularly went around the formal chain of com- 

^ regularly saw people who often appeared to 

DC relatively unimportant outsiders. 

3. The breadth of topics they covered in discussions with these people 
was extremely wide. The GMs did not limit their focus to planning 

“top-management” con- 
discussed virtually anything and 
glSStions^'"^" remotely associated with their businesses and or- 

Occtsioltr''TTr’ of questions. 

Dan Don^h^’ i ^ conversation, some of the GMs (like 

Dan Donahue) would ask literally hundreds of questions. 

b.ln these conversations, the GMs rarely seemed to make “bi^" deci- 
si!ns in decisions in their case discus- 

iokil'ir contained a considerable amount of 

atm oth^’ m issues. The humor was often 

cmtns we ‘"^ustry. Other nonwork dis- 

recent 

involiJduZlelnfT^I encounters, the substantive issue 

is theGMsreo- l i ^^^^ess or organization. That 

as’ “oSt‘^ -- ^hey regarded 

.e,ues.ea,cajS?d%l“5a„S™t;;r 
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10 . In allocating their time with others, the GMs often behaved in a 
"‘reactive'' mode. The major part of the typical GM’s day was not 
planned in advance. Even the GMs who had a heavy schedule of 
preplanned meetings (such as Chuck Gaines, Tom Long, and 
Paul Jackson) often ended up spending a lot of time discussing 
topics not on the official agenda. 

11 . Most of their time with others was spent in short and disjointed 
conversations. It was rare to see a discussion of a single question or 
issue last more than ten minutes. And it was not at all unusual to 
see five minute interactions that covered ten unrelated topics. 

12. They worked long hours. The average person worked just 
under sixty hours per week; only three of the fifteen GMs worked 
fewer than fifty-five hours per week (Allen, Thompson, and 
Papolis). Although some of their work was done at home, while 
commuting to work, or while traveling, most of the time was just 
spent at their place of work. (The average GM traveled only four 
and a half days per month. Only two of the fifteen [Gaines and 
Martin] traveled more than six days per month.) 


A Specific Example 


The following is an example of how these patterns manifested 
themselves in a day in the life of one of the GMs in this study. 
The GM in this case is Michael Richardson: 

7:35 AM He arrives at work (he does not have a long commute), 
unpacks his briefcase, gets some coffee, and begins a “to- 
do” list for the day. 

7:40 Jerry Bradshaw, a subordinate, arrives. Bradshaw’s of¬ 
fice is right next to Richardson’s; he has two sets of du¬ 
ties, one of which is as an assistant to Richardson. 

7:45 Bradshaw and Richardson have an informal conversa¬ 
tion on a number of topics. Richardson shows Bradshaw 
some pictures he recently took at his summer home. 

8:00 Bradshaw and Richardson talk about a schedule and 
priorities for the day. In the process, they touch on a 
dozen different subjects and issues relating to customers, 
other subordinates, and suppliers. 

8:20 Frank Wilson, another subordinate, drops in. He asks a 
few questions about a personnel problem and then joins 
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8:30 

8:40 

8:42 

8:43 

8:45 

8:49 

8:55 

9:09 

9:15 


9:30 


9:50 

9:52 

9:55 


in the previous discussion. The discussion is straight- 
humor*^’ occasionally is punctuated with 

fonveI!°!‘^’ 'o and joins in the 

n OoThT- ' "" appointment at 

11.00 and brings up a few other topics. 

and Wilson continue their conversation. ^ 

savs heTn subordinate of a subordinate stops in and 
says liello, the others leave. 

donftoT gives Richardson instruc- 

tions to go with It, and leaves. 

His secretary arrives. They discuss her new apartment 
and arrangements for a meeting later in the morning. 

his “k c^ subordinate who is returning 

slec of be' ' *0 

subject of the report he just received. 

in^ ^ morning meet- 

rhfrtv^ °T subordinates runs. There are about 
thirty people there. Richardson reads during the meet- 

^O* 

therJ^^ P^^chardson grabs one of the people 

there and talks to him briefly. " " 

He walks over to the office of one of his subordinates 

fcee talkfh . ^tznding, the 

forT he I T ^ P^blem. As be- 

some humor.' occasionally includes 

Richardson goes back to his office for a meeting with the 

supptron/'r cus'rr a^d 

f u'^iior person, a liaison with that firm and 

a subordinates subordinate, also attends the meeting 

His secretary comes in with five items. 

fhenleaTes''™'’' >”<i 
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9:58 Frank Wilson and one of his people arrive. He gives 
Richardson a memo and then the three begin to talk 
about the important legal problem. Wilson does not like 
a decision that Richardson has tentatively made and is 
arguing for him to reconsider. The discussion goes back 
and forth for twenty minutes until they agree on the 
next action and schedule it for 9:00 tomorrow. 

10:35 They leave. Richardson looks over papers on his desk, 
then picks one up and calls his boss's secretary regarding 
the minutes of the last board meeting. He asks her to 
make a few corrections. 

10:41 His secretary comes in with a card to sign for a friend 
who is sick. He writes a note to go with the card. 

10:50 He gets a brief phone call, then goes back to the papers 
on his desk. 

11:03 His boss stops in. Before they can start, he gets a brief 
call. After the call he tells his secretary that someone 
didn't get a letter he sent and to please send another. 

11:05 Holly brings up a couple of issues, and then Bradshaw 
comes in. The three start talking about Jerry Phillips, 
who has become a difficult personnel problem. Brad- 
shaw leads, telling the others about what he has done 
over the last few days regarding this issue. Richardson 
and Holly ask questions. After a while, Richardson be¬ 
gins to take notes. The exchange, as before, is rapid and 
straightforward. They try to define the problem and out¬ 
line alternative next steps. Richardson is not sure what is 
best so he lets the discussion go on, roaming around and 
in and out of the topic again and again. Finally, they 
agree on a next step. 

12:00 Richardson orders some lunch for himself and Brad¬ 
shaw. Bradshaw comes in and generally goes over twelve 
items. Wilson stops by to say that he had already fol¬ 
lowed up on their earlier conversation. 

12:10 A staff person stops by with some calculations Richard¬ 
son has requested. He thanks her and has a brief pleas¬ 
ant conversation. 

12:20 Lunch arrives. Richardson and Bradshaw go into the 
conference room to eat. Over lunch they pursue business 
and nonbusiness subjects; they laugh often at each 
other's humor. They end the lunch focusing on a major 
potential customer. 
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1:15 


1:40 


1:50 


1:55 


2:00 


2:30 


3:00 

3:30 


3:45 

3:50 


4:55 


ack in his office, they continue the discussion of the 
customer. Bradshaw gets a pad and they discuss a pre- 
kaves^°" customer in detail. Then Bradshaw 

Working at his desk, Richardson looks over a new mar- 
Keting brochure. 

Bradslww comes in again and they go over another 

ozen details regarding the presentation to the potential 
customer. ^ 

Jerry Thomas comes in. He is a subordinate of Richard¬ 
son and has scheduled some key performance appraisals 
this afternoon in Richardson’s office with him present. 

1 hey briefly talk about how they will handle each. 

Fred Jacobs (a subordinate of Thomas’s) comes in. Terry 
runs the meeting; he goes over Fred’s bonus for the year 
and the reason for it. Then the three of them talk about 

a^dVjd I«vef 

John Kimble comes in. The same format is used again. 
Khardson asks a lot of questions and praises Kimble at 
mes. The meeting ends on a friendly note with general 

George Houston comes in. The basic format is repeated. 

When George leaves, they talk briefly about how well 
[n? accomplished what they wanted in the meet- 

suborteel 

Richardson gets a short phone call. His secretary and 
Bradshaw come in with a list of brief requests. 

^ from Jerry Phillips. Richardson gets 
h« notes from the 11 to 12 meeting on Phillips. They go 

uSiaoDv ? h T businefs, 

should ^hat to whom, what 

emotLV. circular, and sometimes 

emotional conversation. Near the end Jerry is agreeing 
with Richardson and thanking him. agreeing 

thf Z. SiS“' discussed earlier in 

with Phillins R them of his conversation 

Hitli Phillips. Bradshaw and Holly leave. 
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5:10 Richardson and Wilson have a light conversation on 
three or four items. 

5:20 Jerry Thomas stops in; he describes a new personnel 
problem and the three of them discuss it. More and more 
humor finds its way into the conversation. They agree 
on an action to take. 

5:30 Richardson begins to pack up his briefcase. Five people 
stop by briefly, one or two at a time. 

5:45 PM He leaves the office. 

Job-related Reasons for the Similarities 

The patterns in daily behavior that Richardson’s day illus¬ 
trates are basically consistent with other studies of managerial 
behavior,® especially those of high level managers.® Nevertheless, 
as Henry Mintzberg has previously pointed out,*® at least on the 
surface, this behavior seems hard to reconcile with traditional 
notions of what top managers do (or should do). It is hard to fit 
the behavior into categories like “planning,” “organizing,” “con¬ 
trolling,” “directing,” “staffing,” and the like. And even if one 
tries, two conclusions seem to surface: (1) the “planning” and 
“organizing” that these men do does not seem very systematically 
done; it seems rather hit or miss, rather sloppy; and (2) a lot of 
behavior ends up being classified as “none of the above.” The 
implication is that these are things that top managers should not 
be doing. Nevertheless, this is precisely how planning, organizing, 
and other functions manifest themselves in the daily behavior of 
effective executives. 

To understand why we find this behavior and to identify still 
other but more subtle similarities, we need first to reflect back on 
the previous presentation in this chapter and information related 
in earlier chapters. 


Patterns Directly Related to Their Approach to the Job 

Most of the visible patterns in daily behavior seem to be direct 
consequences of how GMs approach the GM job, and thus con¬ 
sequences of the nature of the job itself and the type of people 
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involved. More specifically, some of these patterns seem to derive 
trom the approach taken to agenda setting, others from network 
ui ding, others from how they tend to use networks to imple- 

Rgurefapproach in general (see 

The very first pattern (spending most of the time with others) 
seems to be a natural consequence of the GM’s overall approach 
to the job and the central role the network of relationships plays 
As we saw earlier in this chapter, the GMs develop a network of 
relationships with those upon whom the job makes them depen¬ 
dent and then use that network to help create, implement, and 
update an organizational agenda. As such, the whole approach to 
the job involves interacting with people; hence it should not be 
surprising to find that on a daily basis, as the Richardson example 
clearly shows, the GMs spend most of their time with others 
Likewise because the network tends to include all those upon 
whom the GM is dependent, it is hardly surprising to find the GM 

besides a boss and direct subordinates 
f, f ™ because the agenda tends to include items re- 

lated to all Je long-, medium-, and short-run responsibilities as¬ 
sociated with the job, it is to be expected that the breadth of topics 
tern #3) ^ conversations might also be very wide (pat- 

A few of the other patterns seem to be a direct consequence 
ot the agenda-setting approach employed by the GMs. As we saw 
eai ler, agend^a setting involves gathering information on a con- 

Pattpr ^ network members, usually by asking questions. 

tern #4 (GMs ask a lot of questions) follows directly. With the 
information in hand, we saw that the GMs created largely unwrit- 

cnee, major agenda-setting decisions are often in¬ 
visible; they occur m the GM’s mind (pattern #5). 

a saw that network building involved the utilization of 

a wide range of interpersonal tactics. Since humor and nonwork 
scussions can be used as effective tools for building relation- 
hips and maintaining them under stressful conditions, we should 

we do—pat¬ 
tern #6). Since maintaining relationships requires that one deal 
with issues that other people feel are important (regardless of 
±eir centrality to the business), it is also not surprising to find the 

GMs spending time on substantive issues that seem unimportant 
to us and them (pattern #7). umiporrant 



Overall, it centers around the development of a network of .— — - ^ 1 They spend most of their time with others. 

relationships with those the job makes the GMs dependent 
upon, and the use of that network to create, implement, and 
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In using the network to implement the agenda, the GMs use / g, i„ encounters, the GMs rarely give orders,. 

a wide variety of direct and indirect influence methods; '-- 

giving "orders” in a traditional sense is only one of them. \ 9 

FIGURE 4.7. The relationship of some daily behavior to the GMs’ 
approach to the job 
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The Efficiency af Seemingly Inefficient Behavior 
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tral to their ahilirv trs • develop seem to be cen- 

allow the GMs to be somew!; demands. These devices 

react to the flow of people and ^ 

way, yet to do so knowino- fk around them in an efficient 

less systematically to a longer^un'phn' “t 

efficTety^rVeartve" Sf 'T^ 'ff'«iveness and 

way to a meedn^bunt^ r Martin, on his 

report to him) near the into a staff member (who did not 
minute conversation he- opportunity, in a two 

information neeSin H ‘^e 

relationship by sincerely comnl' reinforce their good 

thing he had recently dLe- andT^Tk^^ manager on some- 
do something that Jak needed done^Th^^ manager to agree to 
guided him throueh this enr i agenda in Jack’s mind 

tant questionfanl m impor- 

the same time, hb retonsh'n f^^tiest for action At 

allowed him to get the coonerar^*^ k^** member of his network 

quickly. Had Jaf^tried mS ^ 

ea to plan this encounter in advance he 
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would have had to set up a meeting; setting up and conducting 
the meeting would have taken at least fifteen to thirty minutes, or 
750 to 1500 percent more time than the chance encounter. And 
if he had not already had a good relationship with the person, the 
meeting might have taken even longer or not been effective at all. 

In a similar way, the agendas and networks allowed all the 
GMs to engage in short and disjointed conversations that were 
often extremely efficient. The following very short set of discus¬ 
sions, taken from a day in John Thompson’s life, are typical in 
this regard. These occurred at about 10:30 one morning in 
Thompson’s office; with him were two of his subordinates, Phil 
Dodge and Jud Smith: 

Thompson: What about Potter? 

Dodge: He’s OK. 

Smith: Don’t forget about Chicago. 

Dodge: Oh yeah. (Makes a note to himself.) 

Thompson: OK. Then what about next week? 

Dodge: We’re set. 

Thompson: Good. By the way, how is Ted doing? 

Smith: Better. He got back from the hospital on Tuesday. Phyllis 
says he looks good. 

Thompson: That’s good to hear. I hope he doesn’t have a relapse. 

Dodge: (leaving the room) I’ll see you this afternoon. 

Thompson: OK. (to Smith) Are we all set for now? 

Smith: Yeah. (He gets up and starts to leave). 

Lawrence: (stepping into the doorway from the hall, speaking to 
Thompson) Have you seen the April numbers yet? 

Thompson: No, have you? 

Lawrence: Yes, five minutes ago. They’re good except for CD, 
which is off by 5 percent. 

Thompson: That’s better than I expected. 

Smith: I bet George is happy 

Thompson: (laughing) If he is, he won’t be after I talk to him. 

Wilson: (his secretary, sticking head into doorway) Phil Larson is 
on the phone. 

Thompson: I’ll take it. Will you ask George to stop by later? (others 
leave and Thompson picks up the phone) Phil, good morning, 
how are you. . . . Yeah. ... is that right. . . . No, don’t worry about 
it. ... I think about $1,500,000. .. . Yeah. . . . OK... . Yeah, Sally 
enjoyed the other night, too, thanks again. . . . OK.. . . Bye. 

Lawrence: (stepping back into the office) What do you think about 
the Gerald proposal? 
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peer in another part of the bank. Phil had been very helpful to 
John in the past and was in a position to be very helpful in the 
future. 

8. He initiated a call to Jerry Wilkins, one of his subordinates, 
to find out his reaction to a proposal from one of the other divi¬ 
sions that would have affected John’s division. John was con¬ 
cerned that the proposal could interfere with five-year divisional- 
revenue goals. 

In a general sense, John Thompson, Michael Richardson, and 
most of the other GMs in the study were, as Tom Peters recently 
put it, “adept at grasping and taking advantage of each item in 
the random succession of time and issue fragments that crowd 
(their) day(s).”‘' This seems to be particularly true for the better 
performers, and central to their ability to do so were their net¬ 
works and agendas (see Figure 4.8). The agendas allowed the 
GMs to react in an opportunistic (and highly efficient) way to the 
flow of events around them, yet to know that they were doing so 
within some broader and more rational framework. The net- 


FIGURE 4.8. The efficiency of seemingly inefficient behavior 
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FIGURE 4.9. Factors influencing the behavior of GMs 
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General Managers in Action: 
Part II—Differences in 

Behavior 


Tom Long and Richard Papolis both worked for the same 
large U.S. corporation and managers at corporate headquarters 
thought highly of both of them. By most standards, both were 
performing very well in their jobs and both had had very success¬ 
ful careers thus far; yet they seemed to operate so differently that 
some 'people at corporate (including my contact) wondered how 
they could both possibly be so effective. 

I began to sense these differences even before meeting the 
two men. When I arrived at Long’s office at 8:15 am for our first 
encounter, scheduled for 8:30, he was busy with his 7:30 am ap¬ 
pointment. His secretary gave me coffee and an office to work in 
until 8:30 sharp. When I arrived at Papolis’ office at 8:45 for our 
9:00 AM first meeting, his secretary gave me coffee and cookies 
and had me wait in his office; he hadn’t yet arrived. At 9:15 he 
did. 

The two men worked in very different environments. Tom’s 
office was modern, tastefully simple, and had clean working sur¬ 
faces. Richard’s office, at least compared to Tom’s, was chaotic; 
there were no clean surfaces and the walls were covered with 
photographs, favorite sayings, and even pictures he had painted. 

Tom’s day was as well organized as his office. He spent most 
of his time in scheduled meetings. There was almost always a 
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relatively clear purpose, and Tom was relentless in helpine others 
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Regarding with whom they interacted, the following range of 
differences existed. Anderson’s and Franklin’s approach to their 
jobs led them to deal with only a few hundred people on a recur¬ 
ring basis, while Gaines and Long dealt with a few thousand. 
Probably three-quarters of the people Papolis dealt with on a 
typical day were subordinates (or subordinates of subordinates) 
while only about 5 percent of the people Martin saw were such. 
Most of the people with whom Richardson and Poullin interacted 
for agenda setting, network building, and executive purposes had 
graduate educations. Anderson and Gaines often interacted with 
people who had no college education at all. 

In terms of the issues involved, the range of differences was 
again fairly large. Allen, Martin, and Long focused upwards of 
90 percent of their attention on fairly short-run issues; Poullin 
and Papolis appear to have put less than 50 percent of their effort 
on such issues. Franklin and Gaines focused heavily on sales ques¬ 
tions, while Donahue dealt mostly with new-product development 
issues. In their overall allocation of time some, like Papolis, spent 
considerable time on network building and maintenance (even 
though he had been on the Job considerably longer than one 
year). Others, like Cohen, spent relatively little time on agenda 
setting (although he had been on the job only a few months). 

In terms of the total time involved, although the average GM 
worked a fifty-nine hour week, there was again a wide range. 
Richardson and Sparksman worked seventy or more hours a 
week; Thompson and Papolis worked fifty or less. 

Finally, in terms of how they used their time in interaction 
with people on various issues, there was a variety of styles. In 
agenda setting, some, like Donahue, relied very heavily on ques¬ 
tioning others while others, like Franklin, did not. In network 
building some, like Papolis, used humor a great deal while others, 
like Long, went out of their way frequently to praise people for 
good work. In execution, some, like Gaines, were often forceful 
and could be very intimidating; others, like Martin, seldom be¬ 
haved that way. 


Antecedents 

These kinds of differences in behavior appear to be the prod¬ 
uct of the same set of forces that created the similarities reported 
in Chapter 4. That is, differences in behavior were shaped initially 
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and Long) focused much more on agenda setting and execution 
of shorter-run issues than did most of the others. This was quite 
visible when I visited them. Regarding size, GMs in large settings 
tended to interact with many more people during agenda setting, 
network building, and execution than did GMs in small set¬ 
tings, and they tended to do so (out of necessity) in a more for¬ 
mal way; on a daily basis that typically meant more scheduled 
meetings. 

In terms of personal factors, differences in business knowl¬ 
edge and relationships, for example, affected behavior in these 
ways. The GMs who started their jobs with more specific knowl¬ 
edge of their businesses and organizations and with more relevant 
relationships tended, during the first six months, to spend less 
time on agenda setting and network building and more time on 
execution. As a result, people promoted from within a division, 
like John Cohen, tended to work fewer hours during their first 
months than those promoted in from another part of the com¬ 
pany (like Dan Donahue), and were faster in “making things 
happen.” 

After the GMs had been in their jobs for a while, differences 
in the agendas or networks which emerged influenced behavior 
in mostly straightforward ways. Differences in agendas created 
differences in what issues they dealt with; differences in networks 
created differences in whom they dealt with. And differences in 
how well the networks were capable of handling the agendas in¬ 
fluenced differences in how much time and effort the GMs had 
to devote to execution (i.e., the bigger the gap, the more time and 
effort the GM tended to spend intervening in an attempt to make 
up the difference himself). 

To appreciate the dynamics suggested in Figure 5.1 more 
fully, we must more closely examine a few specific cases. We will 
begin by looking at Tom Long; then we explore the case of 
Richard Papolis. 


Tom Long 

The Job and Its Context 

In 1978, Tom Long was the Eastern Regional General Man¬ 
ager for International Computers. In this job, he was responsible 
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eastern states. 

Nearly 4,000 people worked in these offices. 

International Computers was a $10-billion-a-year manufac¬ 
turer of computers and computer-related equipment. The firm 
was founded in 1920 as a manufacturer of office machines; it 
remained relatively small until the 1950s when it first began to 
make computers. IC grew rapidly during the 1960s and captured 
a dominant position in its markets. By 1978, it was still growing at 
about 15 to 20 percent per year, but its market share had dropped 
from Its peak m 1966, and it faced considerably more competi- 

th.tl T7k general managers, Tom reported to 

the head of branch operations at IC corporate (located in Califor¬ 
nia). Reporting directly to Tom were three branch operations 
managers (each of whom supervised about seven branches), a 
technical services manager, a sales manager, a controller, and a 

E jl, one member of the company’s 

egal staff was housed in the region’s main offices, with a dotted- 
line relationship to the ERGM. No manufacturing or product- 
development personnel were in this part of the company 

Each of IC s four ROMs was held responsible for achieving 
over a dozen yearly objectives in areas related to sales, service^ 
budget control, affirmative action, and net income. An elaborate 

branchTrT^feach 
bmnrL objectives and ranked regions (and 

branches) in order of overall achievement. ® 

The demands this situation placed on the ERGM were rela¬ 
te ely severe primarily because the context was fairly large the 
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velopment. Short-run demands (operational control problems), 
however, were severe owing to the type of job involved, the large 
volume of fairly complex activity going on (4000 people working 
with more than 100,000 customers spaced out over the entire East 
coast), the type of measurement system used by the corporation, 
and the heavy competition. In other words, a central challenge in 
this job involved keeping on top of a huge set of sales and service 
activities, making sure that those activities were “on plan,” and 
taking corrective action quickly if they were not. 

Because of the constantly changing nature of the business, 
appropriate goals for the region were a matter of judgement to 
be negotiated with corporate management. For this and similar 
reasons, demands associated with managing upward were mod¬ 
erately strong. The management of lateral relations was also mod¬ 
erately demanding due to the type of job involved (e.g., the 
region had to depend on manufacturing and product develop¬ 
ment done elsewhere). Finally, the management of subordinates 
was greatly demanding because of the large number of people 
reporting up to this position, the reasonably high education level 
(and expectations) of these people, the constant need both to 
retain and to attract more people (created by the growth rate), 
and other similar factors. As such, a second key challenge in this 
job involved motivating a large group of people in a moderately 
formal bureaucracy to meet or exceed sales, income, service, and 
other targets. 


Tom 

The person in this job during the winter of 1978—1979 was 
Tom Long. He was a good-looking and clean-cut young execu¬ 
tive. He stands out in my mind today as an individual who was 
highly motivated, competitive, and ambitious; who was well-dis¬ 
ciplined and in control; who was very skilled interpersonally and 
excellent “on his feet”; who had an eye for detail; and who was 
well organized. 

Tom was born in 1942, the second of three children iri ^ 
Protestant home. He was raised in Virginia and Florida primarily 
by his mother, with whom he developed a very close relationship. 
In high school he was the president of several clubs, was active in 
almost all sports, and won a number of awards associated with 
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these extracurricular activities. Academically he performed in the 
op 40 percent of his class. Later, Tom received a BS in manage¬ 
ment from the University of Florida. While in college, he worked 
a^ut twenty hours per week to help pay the bills. In his last two 

years, he made the dean’s list. 

After graduating from college Tom married Phyllis Bryan 
and began work for Fairchild Life Insurance Company, first as a 
rainee and then as a supervisor in the underwriting department, 
wo years later he accepted a sales job in another city with Phillips 
Manufacturing; he also started taking MBA classes at night. After 
one year at Phillips, Tom accepted an assistant sales representa- 
ive position at International Computers. That job was followed 
by his rapid rise in the IC hierarchy. 

career at IC, Tom had held eleven different 
renre^r^i IS job titles were: assistant sales representative; sales 
representative; account representative; sales program manager- 

coordinator; special assisL; 
of branch operations; branch manager; branch oper¬ 
ations manager (in a regional office); national service operations 
corporate); and eastern regional general manager, 
vidii i’* had won companywide awards for indi- 

^o^inh He had also moved 

?hS Bv^qTsT^'’ remarried, and had five 

children. By 1978, he was thirty-six years old, and one of the 

youngest people at his level in the entire corporation. 

in th^f^n^-^ relatively well described Tom to me 

was “verv of motivation, they said Tom 

was very competitive,” and “ambitious.” Everyone seemed to 

know that someday Tom wanted to be the head of the firm. They 
also often commented on his high standards; as one put it, “Tom 
more intolerant of incompetence than most manages I know.” 
Dlined temperament they described him as “very disci- 

Sr. ’ f T“methodical.” Some peo- 

noted .LfthU'T But one peLn 

Tom ,e T"T “‘■‘■‘hejob. He told me that 

m had a terrific relationship with his wife and children and is 

takes vacations and enjoys them very much. He’s the kind of miv 

^ to talk about work.” 

nrecis?’ ^bey described him as “very 

precise, thorough, extremely well organized,” “very bright ” 
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and “logical.” One noted that he had “good business judgement.” 
Some noted he had a tendency “to make up his mind quickly 
about things.” A few even felt he drew conclusions “too quickly” 
at times. 

Regarding interpersonal style, they described Tom as “char¬ 
ismatic,” “super on his feet,” “a good communicator,” “very effec¬ 
tive in groups,” “able to motivate people very well,” “very skilled 
in his use of recognition,” and “good at picking people.” They 
also agreed he was “terrific at making people feel accountable,” 
and “big on follow-up.” One person noted that his tendency was 
to be “aggressive upwards” and that he could also “relate well 
even to lower levels of management and staff and develop credi¬ 
bility and trust very quickly with people.” Another noted that “he 
knew all the psychological tricks; he can be intimidating or charm¬ 
ing or whatever he wants.” Yet at the same time, he and others 
agreed that Tom’s style was basically to be “straightforward with 
people.” Said one, “He’s very open; you always know where you 
stand.” Said another, “He generally manages conflict by being 
very confrontive.” Everyone agreed he was “fair and honest,” and 
“extremely ethical.” The only criticism people made of his inter¬ 
personal skills was that he did not “delegate enough at times.” 

In terms of relationships, they noted that Tom was “well re¬ 
spected by former subordinates,” and had “good relationships 
with his bosses.” One said he was “very visible to all his employees, 
not just those that report to him. He knows lots of people by 
name.” Another told me that he respected Tom a great deal “be¬ 
cause he’s a winner.” In terms of knowledge, they noted that Tom 
knew “all the management fundamentals, that is to say planning, 
organizing, etc.” After twelve years at IC, he also knew the sales 
and service part of their business very well. 


Tom’s Approach to the Job 

Tom’s basic approach to his job as eastern regional general 
manager might be summarized as “driving the organization to 
maximum achievement” or “driving the organization to win.” 
That is, he took the organization for which he was made respon¬ 
sible and aggressively directed and pushed and motivated it to 
“perform” at a very high level on dimensions dictated by corpo¬ 
rate. 
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cre^eJl agenda setting, Tom quickly 

^ short-run focus which was char¬ 
acterized by many detailed and ambitious goals. To a large de- 

agenda was imposed from above. The detail that he 
added was created by involving others in a fairly formal planning 
process and by relying on his own detailed understanding of thf 
business to direct this process. ^ 

exJdn?building and maintenance, Tom used his 

intinP^r..^ I Ku'P" organization, his reputation, and his 
erpersonal skills to plug himself quickly into the large and 

bv?on? already existed around the job. He did so 

by continuously being visible: making speeches to groups, visiting 

cS^ tn “respected by his subordinates” (ac- 

with most h ‘ “‘I relations” 

wi* most bosses and key peers. He also tried (in his words) to 

woArwbtr"‘°T“‘u''''*‘" ““^ordinates- part of his net- 
rt?v m K provides the people in the region with the opportu- 

theVenjoy.'”' ‘’'’Jootives and also provides them with a job 

setfh^^°“f’' considerable time involved in agenda 

ToSn the ■ob"'°l' “"«• *' ‘™o, even after 

so bv Skillfnll^ T"*“’ “P™' ™ oxecution. He did 

Lhed H' praised and 

pushed, recognized and intimidated, motivated and drove people 

hP fn SO’ be used his relationships, skills, and 

the formal systems with great effectiveness 

FieureTs-m 'P™’’ ’‘Fie of execution can be seen in 

offer hU reirfmff 


Daily Behavior 

dauf tllitT' -'" '"u’’”" ’’PProaoh manifested itself in 
1978 OnTe iT* ^*rae-doy visit with Tom m September, 
bLch or, ‘'■“'‘'C "> New York to visit a 

a branch morning was spent in a nearby hotel at 

a branch managers meeting. On the third, Tom staved at the 

o^XthrerdayT*^^^'^*’ "^^^ssed in conservative business suits 
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INTERNAL MEMO 

TO: Region Senior Staff FROM: T. R. Long 

SUBJECT: Senior Staff Meeting DATE: September 14, 1977 

Sept. 12 Follow-Up Actions 


1. Jack Lynch is responsible for providing us with an integrated schedule 
of events for our Spring HRP update. This schedule should include 
all key dates including time frames for the development of our Panel 
Interview Process and questions. This schedule of events should be 
reviewed with us at our September 19th Staff Meeting. 

2. It was generally agreed that the performance reporting system for 
branch profit and loss performance is unnecessary and confusing at 
this time. Mike Lewis agreed to follow-up with Gary O’Connell on 
delaying this program due to its inconsistency with current strategies. 

3. Mike and I agreed to meet to establish a final schedule for our activity/ 
resource plan distribution. We will reserve one or two days for a 
thorough discussion of the total activity and resource plans. Although 
the resource plan may be discussed at a different time than the activity 
plan, the entire activity plan will be finalized in a one or two-day 
meeting. 

4. We confirmed once again that each of you and all of our Branch 
Managers fully understand their responsibilities associated with their 
“opportunities to hire.” With the emphasis we have placed on this 
responsibility over the past two months, ail branches should achieve 
their affirmative action net addition responsibilities. 

5. Our Branch Operations Managers agreed to meet with Carl Anderson 
and key members of his staff for a full Service review. 

6. Mike Lewis agreed to provide us with an installation effectiveness 
report each Monday. 

7. Paul Thompson is responsible for communicating the revised 1200 
manpower plans to our branches reducing our plan to 95. This 
correspondence should be communicated by Friday, September 16th. 

TL:sw 



FIGURE 5.2. A typical memo from Tom Long 
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■ Jom stayed at the regional headquarters, he ar- 

me at a out .45 am and left at 6:00 pm (he estimated that 
tetween the office, traveling, and at home, he worked an average 
of sixty-five hours a week). He spent most of the day in his office 
or in the adjacent conference room in scheduled meetings with 
^ople (he esumated that he spent about 80 percent of his time 
feting with people). Tom’s office was a corner office, measuring 
atout 18 feet square; it was modern, tasteful, and uncluttered 
Except for a few awards, plaques (“Excellence is a state of mind”), 
and pictures of his children, most surfaces were bare. The meet¬ 
ings on this day included: 

A one-and-three-quarter-hours scheduled meeting with 
one of the branch operations managers. This manager ar¬ 
rived with an agenda of six items, and Tom raised others 
unng the meeting. These issues related to meeting certain 
sales objectives, dealing with some specific personnel prob- 

^ training program that he had 
attended performance appraisal, meetings scheduled for 
a er m t e month, and a question about a memo sent from 
corporate. The manager occasionally referred to a large 
black notebook he had brought with him. 

* q'^Qmeeting on planning and budgeting 
for 1979. Six people were included. The meeting focused 
on the logistics of the process over the next two months, on 
making sure that the goals set for their branches were ap- 
propnate, and on making sure that the process led to accep- 
tance oi the goals by the parties involved. 

• A short meeting with a corporate staff person covering a 

dozen or more issues. ^ 

muS^of^L^^^ manager’s meeting, Tom spent 

a few listening to others’ presentations. He also made 

al levS orchestrated the over- 

recelvS ^oll 

branch operations manager to whom the branch reported spent 

Both ha?thkk reviewing details abou? the braLh. 

They 

key ners^nel Aft "T""' P'^f^’^^^tice, problems, and 

key personnel. After a short drive from the airpori, they met the 
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branch manager and nearly a hundred others at a hotel ballroom. 
The meeting, run by the branch manager, lasted approximately 
two hours. Although some information was given on new prod¬ 
ucts and other subjects, the main purpose was to recognize good 
performance and to give out prizes. Tom’s only active role in the 
meeting was to give out one prize. 

After the meeting, Tom talked to a number of people, all of 
whom he knew by name. While the twenty-five managers in the 
branch sat down to eat lunch, he met in private with an employee 
who did not want to accept a transfer he was recently offered; 
half an hour later, both emerged smiling and announced he 
would accept the transfer. 

After a quick lunch, Tom made a short speech to the man¬ 
agers and then asked for questions. For nearly two hours, he 
answered questions about a variety of subjects. He encouraged 
people to be open about their concerns and problems and dealt 
with the questions in what appeared to be a very straightforward 
and honest way. At the end, he received a warm round of ap¬ 
plause. 


Richard Papolis 

Although Richard Papolis also worked for International Com¬ 
puters, his situation was quite different from Long’s in many 
ways. 


The Job and Its Context 

In 1978 Richard was President of the Datatrack Division of 
International Computers. This division was created as an inde¬ 
pendent company in 1969 by Richard and four other people and 
was acquired by IC in 1976. Since its inception it had been grow¬ 
ing rapidly; in 1978 the rate of growth was about 30 percent per 
year. 

Datatrack had sales in 1978 of about $40 million. It employed 
over 650 people, most of whom were located at corporate head¬ 
quarters near San Francisco. With nearly a 70 percent share of its 
market, Datatrack was the leading company in its part of the 
computer industry. The firm manufactured about forty related 
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products, ranging in price from $1,000 to $70,000. These prod¬ 
ucts, sold to thousands of customers all over the world, were all 
ase on a single technology. Since the company’s formation, the 
ofhcers had believed that this technology would ultimately domi¬ 
nate their industry. 

Datatrack was organized into eight groups that reported to 
Richard; marketing; engineering; research and development; fi¬ 
nance; quality assurance; systems (software) development; man- 
ulacturing; and personnel. Four of these groups (marketing, 
f engineering, and finance) were headed by men who had 
tounded the company with Richard. The firm’s organization had 
lew forma policies, procedures, rules or regulations, but it had a 
strong culture that highly valued informality, boldness, inno¬ 
va ion, caring about people, open communications, flexibility 
and autonoiny. Associated with this were numerous informal tra¬ 
ditions which helped make the company, in the eyes of many 
employees, unique (see Figure 5.3). ^ 

Richard explained this: 

Our company is different from other companies that I have known, 
m a number of ways. For example, we are very sensitive to stupid 
policies. We try not to have a lot of rules. We have less structure 
than most companies and that which we do have is understood by 
peop e on t stand on formality; we don’t try to scare people by 

results 

mLeH ■ w ^ frivolous, but most of it is work 

m j ^ moralistic way; we don’t tell them 

what they should do. We don’t have private parking places; I can 

T ^ ^ w should be based on compe- 

nennl.^v ^o care for 

mem virtually no punish- 

■ e on t like phonies; we throw them out after they’ve been 
here a very short period of time. We like the brutal truth. We don’t 
^11 Jit each other. You’ll find very little “Fix it, Richard is coming.” 

' accentuate status and titles. We love to see a difficult chal- 

Datatrack was housed in two modern California-Spanish-style 
bmldings near San Francisco. Most people in these bSldings did 

dows in the doors and no locks. In the reception area and else- 

wh je we^re paintings by Richard. “Be bold” signs were on every 

wall and door. Most offices and desk areas also had many personal 
pictures, signs, or posters. ^ personal 
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Datatrack—One of a Kind 

Datatrack’s five founders continue to shape our uniqueness, just 
as they have from the beginning. Their management style and 
philosophy, shared by fellow executive staff peers, combine to 
make Datatrack a very special place by observing practices that 
make good business sense, demonstrating an appreciation of 
people, and having a special enjoyment for things done in the 
spirit of fun. 


Our Traditions 

As our way of doing things is expressed in practices repeated 
through the years, they become traditions, uniquely Datatrack. 

Flags Fly High 

At our headquarters’ main entrance we practice the colorful 
tradition of flying flags. We proudly display our state and 
national flags, and also feature another flag, appropriate to the 
day, which is chosen from our inventory of over forty selections. 

The flags are used to welcome special visitors and to celebrate 
special days like St. Patrick’s Day, for example. When 
International Computers personnel visit, you’re likely to see the 
international symbol flag for the letters “IC” flying. And we’re 
always glad to learn how pleased our foreign visitors feel to see 
the symbol of their homelands flying high in the California 
breeze. 

Conference Rooms are Special 

Our conference rooms are furnished with teak tables built by our 
president and his executive staff. Members of this group also 
devoted weekends to building a beautiful, 20-foot-long parquet- 
topped table and a functional refreshment center. Both pieces 
attractively fill Datatrack’s largest meeting room—the Amber 
Room. 

This room is not named because of an amber color, but as an 
honor to our founders. The word “amber” contains the first letter 
from the first names of each of Datatrack’s five founders: Albert 
Thompson, Mike Dixon, Bob Allen, Eric Franklin, and Richard 
Papolis. Other conference rooms are creatively named Fantasia, 
the Sunshine Room, and the Gathering Room. 


FIGURE 5.3. Excerpts from “Inside Datatrack: An Employees’ 
Handbook” 
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FIGURE 5.3. {Continued) 


Special Events 

As significant company milestones occur, coworkers eniov 

celebrating together at fun-filled company parties featurhie live 

Christ lots of excitement. Or for exampfe 

surpS dft ofa by strolling carolers or the ’ 

SCLn CoJmme r'T employee. Datatrack’s 

naiioween Costume Contest is another employee favorite. 

^ fifth or tenth anniversary with 
special f lebrate It! Our long-term employees 2e very 

special to Datatrack and to honor them each employee receives a 
special logo pm which is awarded by management. 

To Our Way of Thinking 

everywhere. Even 

colors This^slr. ^ t-shirts spread the word in a rainbow of 

Datatralk^ hi T" philosophy that has made 

Datatrack the dynamic, successful company it is today. 

One thing everyone likes about Datatrack is that management 
scorns the usual preferential reserved-parking spSS a?d 

prevailf Evenvonfk^ friendliness 

prevails. Everyone is on a first-name basis. 

^u’utSeVwe’lnT’^ you’re acquainted with Datatrack, the more 

a very special place to hang your hat. 


diffknft .i; presented the CEO at Datatrack with a 

froS those that ^ere different in many ways 

from those Tom Long faced. This situation was smaller and 

Lis'iS involved a different kind of GMjob (autonomous 
aivisional GM versus operations GM). 

case*(iefrZrh''^“‘‘° j Po'icy-setting) issues in Richard's 
voheraL ‘’’““se of the type of job in¬ 
to envta„™enWK'''‘“'’!;“ *'= y™”* product/mar- 

onment (by rapid growth, state-of-the-art technological 

Short nil, (n emanding for basically the same reasons, 

because of th^s'Se? stTof°he'‘«ntext 

vere^Cse of tie?’’"' demands were also less se- 

because of the type of job involved, because the division was 
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once a completely autonomous entity, and because of the com¬ 
pany’s “good” performance in the eyes of IC management. But 
downward management was a reasonably big problem here, al¬ 
though for different reasons from those in Long’s case. Here, 
managing subordinates meant managing potential conflict among 
a very diverse set of people (engineers and salesmen, old-timers 
and new hirees) who had to work together despite the stresses of 
rapid growth. And it meant trying to maintain the culture despite 
the constant inflow of new employees. 


Richard 

The person I found in this job during the winter of 1978- 
1979 was an unusual, fascinating individual. He was flamboyant, 
had a wide range of talents, and was perhaps the most articulate 
person in the whole study on the topic of management. Richard 
had a philosophy of management about which he felt strongly 
and to which he had given much thought; Datatrack was a prod¬ 
uct of that philosophy. 

Richard was born in Greece in 1927, the youngest of four 
children. He was raised there and developed a very close relation¬ 
ship with his father (a sea captain) and a close relationship with 
his mother. He attended high school in Greece and graduated in 
the upper third of his class. After a brief time in the Greek Navy, 
he came to the United States to attend UCLA, where he received 
both a bachelor’s and a master’s degree in physics. 

After school, Richard worked for three years as an engineer 
at Johnson Research. He then married Katrina Nicholas and 
switched his employment to DLC Inc. At that firm he worked for 
five years as an assistant technical director. He then switched to 
Fairfield Lewin, where he worked as a technical director (for five 
years) and as a division manager (for eight years). In 1968, he 
became discouraged by Fairfield’s unwillingness to exploit some 
opportunities he and his director of research had identified; so in 
1969, he and four of his managers at Fairfield quit to form their 
own company (which they called Datatrack, Inc.). Richard became 
president, Albert Thompson the VP for engineering, Mike Dixon 
the VP for R&D, Bob Allen the VP for marketing, and Eric 
Franklin the VP for finance. 

Datatrack manufactured its first small computer in 1970. That 
and subsequent machines were received very well by the market. 
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so Datatrack grew very rapidly. In 1976, Papolis and his partners 
sold the company to International Computers, who then treated 
It as an autonomous division. 

When I met Richard in 1978, he was still President of the 
Datatrack Division of International Computers. All of the original 
partners were still with the firm. Richard was then married to his 

second wife and had two teen-age children from his first mar- 
nage. 

Those who knew Richard well described him as follows. In 
errns of motivation, most agreed he was a “driven man,” who had 
high standards,” and enjoyed the “spotlight” of success. In terms 
o temperament, most said he was “optimistic,” “emotional,” 
anxious, impatient,” and “strong willed.” 

Cognitively, one person noted that he had a great ability to 
Identify patterns m complex situations. “For example, he’ll say, 
You know, SIX months ago, you did such and such and that’s 
appenmg again now, and it happened once last year, so maybe 
ere s a pattern here. Another noted that he was very good “at 
spotting people problems, and he is usually right.” 

Interpersonally, most agreed he had a “superior ability to 
sense feelmgs, to know what offends people, what motivates peo- 
p e etc. Some felt he was an “amateur psychiatrist.” One person 
noted that he was “very personable. You get to know him as a 

person. You get to know his family. It all leads you to trust him, 
to feel you can trust him.” 

^ talented person. One told me that he 
thoiyht Richard was the most talented guy he’d ever met. “He 

anv^fina'do 
inrhirlin!^ Another noted that “few people can keep up with him, 
including his new young wife. He’s a fabulous chef. Watching him 

Wm m dming.” I certainly found 

examDlp^^‘Tir“^^/^“ ’ extremely quotable. A typical 

a need ^ ^ only way you can succeed in a business is to satisfy 

*Zv Tf pWlan- 

py- f you satisfy no need at a profit, then you’re a crook.” 


Richard’s Approach to the Job 

Richard’s basic approach to his general-management iob was 
.n some ways quite different from fom Long’s. he7“ 
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cused on maintaining the organization he had created and on 
keeping it on the right track; and he did so in a very informal, 
personal way. 

Richard’s agenda, which was largely developed by the early 
1970s, took a long view of things. It did not include a great deal 
of detail or, for that matter, many specific goals. Instead, it con¬ 
tained general notions about what the company could become in 
five, ten, or twenty years; and it included a general strategy for 
how that would happen. For example, during one of my visits 
with Richard, he reported the following to me: 

We want and expect to become a very large and successful company 
in a relatively short period of time. We think this is an attainable 
objective for these reasons: First, the market for our products has 
been and will continue to grow at a rapid rate for years to come. No 
one disputes this projection—financial analysts, technical people, 
etc. Second, ultimately, the technology that will dominate this mar¬ 
ket will be the one that is the most cost-effective—that can do the 
job at the lowest cost. We believe that logically this means [the kind 
of technology they were using. He went on at this point to elaborate 
on this logic]. Third, we are the leading firm in the industry using 
this technology. No one is ahead of us in developing this technology. 
Therefore, if we can stay alive, and continue to keep our technolog¬ 
ical lead, we will ultimately achieve our goal. We will become very 
large and very profitable. Finally, we think we are well positioned to 
both stay alive and keep our technological lead because of the type 
of organization we have created. 

Richard’s network of relationships had been created by him 
over a long period of time. It was relatively small (compared to 
Long’s, for example) and was mostly below him in the organiza¬ 
tion. Richard spent a lot of his time maintaining his network; that 
is, he spent considerable time both maintaining his organization 
and maintaining his strong ties to that organization. He did so, to 
a large degree, by focusing his attention on keeping people work¬ 
ing together harmoniously, helping to get new people on board 
and up to speed, maintaining the culture, and the like. And he 
did all this in a way that was consistent with his philosophy and 
the company culture—informally, directly, and personally. 

In maintaining his network, Richard focused a lot of his time 
on the founders. One person with whom I talked put it this way: 
“The primary reason that we have been so successful so far is 
because the top group of officers gets along so well. They talk 
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The?e’s no no f T do. 

here ’’ An/rh together to solve a problem. Richard is key 

ersWo fwlr ^.™d that “under a different lead¬ 

ership I wonder if the conflicts among these people wouldn’t be 

very damaging. Richard keeps this from becoming a problem.” 

relatlvd^HiH/- Joanagers, including Long, Richard spent 

direction RiVh execution. As one manager told me: “The 

direction Richard gives the company is in its long-range strategy 

iSharSv”'’,'?’'. ofTaritude^ 

andteculon”tlltr 


overairnTJ T V to do what I think fits in the 

Tde with rh. T ^ '^P dte conditions 

tiallv an trt ft i is essen- 

then ffoinff with r finding out the grain of the situation and 
g g ith it, not against it. It is much like sailing which I 

mTSI tav?;*” H ' f *«• ■ *° “W '-“vi 

will a u ^ situation, set the sails, and go with the 

Tke bfe n?:,™"' '' —?=■»«».. I don’t 

“der *' right conditions 

cardenrr^^ ^ deasions can be made. I think of myself as a 
gardener, as an arranger, as a creator of climate. 

ers Therefn^^ concerned with their images in the eyes of oth- 
are Jftenlea' “ 7^“nfu ^ 'he statements that are made 

rilonwTf ? y’'^' “ “■"ri''"' “ "’ey imply about 

br"””' ” Ids absolute^ dl^; 111 

conflict, but contempt. It’s the ultimate in desecrating peoplJs self- 

tion^L ouffSr'’ organiza- 

esse^LTrn ^ production and the marketing peLe. It 

faiTSa^e^do^ Many^cLpanies 

Sople Xn don’r H engineering, and production 

a^7the iXf^ie f It is not unlit the Jews 
tes of the oX™ ^ ^^^eem in the 

one another in ^ ^ ^^^P them interact with 

making sure that thrdtToXehXpels*!" 

alone. Thfs tquIrXonitotVtTfrea Pe^Ple 

around and s^e 1 ^ 00 X 0 ^^ dlv^^ ^ 

example we have nritf t- ^ usually not that busy. For 

mple, we have onentation classes downstairs for new employees. 
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and I take part. That way I get to see all the new people. I also deal 
with crises and hold people’s hands. Nobody ever falls in love with 
a manager, so I always oscillate between the role of boss and play¬ 
mate. I’m also not afraid of firing people, although that rarely hap¬ 
pens. Many people have thanked me for terminating them, pushing 
them into a verdict that is best for them. I mean, who wants to 
perform poorly? 

Daily Behavior 

This approach manifested itself in daily behavior that was 
considerably different from Tom Long’s. During my visits with 
Richard, he usually dressed informally; he never wore a suit and 
tie. He generally arrived at work between 8:30 and 9:00 am and 
left at 5:00 or 5:30 pm. He never took a briefcase full of work 
when he left in the evening. He sometimes took leisurely lun¬ 
cheons (two hours) away from the office building. Overall, he 
worked about forty hours a week. When I asked him about his 
work hours, Richard said, “I get the feeling that most executives 
feel guilty about how much money they make, so they work long 
hours to make them feel better. It’s silly. Effort doesn’t count. 
Results count.” 

Everyone from the receptionist to the vice president called 
Richard by his first name. When he walked around the Datatrack 
buildings he would usually talk to and kid around with a large 
number of people. 

On a typical day Richard spent little time alone in his office 
(perhaps 10 percent of the day). Instead, he spent his time talking 
to people, usually in both large and small unscheduled meetings. 
During the time I was with him, these included: 

• three discussions with his vice president of manufacturing, 
which sometimes included other manufacturing managers. 
(Shipping and personnel problems in manufacturing were 
the biggest issues at Datatrack at the time.) Richard initiated 
two of these discussions and worked with the managers to 
clarify what the problems were and how they should be 
addressed; 

• the regular Wednesday 4:00 meeting of the officer group, 
which lasted for about three hours. For much of that meet¬ 
ing, Richard refereed an obvious fight between his market¬ 
ing and manufacturing vice presidents; 
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two discussions with the vice president of marketing, who 
was concerned about the manufacturing problem. Richard 
spent much of the time here trying to calm the man down 
vkw^^ things from manufacturing’s point of 

two discussions with the vice president of finance. One in¬ 
volved a routine financial briefing, the other was initiated 
y the vice president of finance who wanted to tell Richard 
about his view of the “manufacturing problem”; 

• a meeting of about ten people on the major new product 
Datatrack was developing. Richard spent most of the meet¬ 
ing listening. He asked a few questions and left early 

• a meeting of about twelve people on a new product they 
werejust starting to develop. Richard listened, asked ques- 

lons, and expressed enthusiasm over most of the ideas pre¬ 
sented; 

• a discussion initiated by the vice president of personnel 

about a personnel problem; ^ 

• I with the vice president of systems development 

and two of his people to look at a demonstration of a new 
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the dynamics involved that seem to create those differences. In all 
fifteen cases, differences in behavior seem to be created both by 
differences in job demands and by differences in personal char¬ 
acteristics as summarized in Figure 5.1. 

In the cases of Long and Papolis, the situations they were in 
and the demands placed on them were different because of dif¬ 
ferences in the size of the businesses and organizations involved, 
differences in the maturity of those businesses, and differences in 
the type of GM jobs involved. To some degree the individual 
differences between the two men mirror these differences in their 
jobs and job contexts. In Richard’s case, one might say that he 
created a context “in his own image.” Tom, on the other hand, 
was selected by others who could point to considerable evidence 
after a dozen years at IC that he “fit” that context well. Differ¬ 
ences in behavior seem to flow from and to be directly related to 
both these job and individual differences. For example, Richard’s 
informal behavior (dress, use of unscheduled meetings, influence 
style) flows directly from the small and informal interpersonal 
context in which he operated and from his strong personal pref¬ 
erence for operating that way. 

Although they behaved quite differently, both men were per¬ 
forming very well in their jobs. But the data suggests that Papolis 
was performing somewhat better: excellent versus very good (see 
Appendix E). This raises one final issue which we have not ex¬ 
plicitly addressed: the relationship of differences in behavior and 
their antecedents to differences in performance. 


Differences in Behavior, Their Antecedents, 
and Performance 

As was suggested throughout Chapter 4, the better-perform¬ 
ing GMs in this study behaved somewhat differently than the 
lesser-performing ones. Generally they acted more in accordance 
with the central tendencies reported in Chapter 4. And more 
particularly, the excellent performers tended to get information 
for agenda setting more aggressively and to use it to create more 
complete (long- and short-term) and more strategic (in a compet¬ 
itive sense) agendas. They also approached network building 
more aggressively and built stronger networks (better people, bet¬ 
ter relationships). In execution, they tended to rely on a wider 
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variety of methods, including rather indirect methods, and they 
spent somewhat less time in that activity (there was less to do since 
their networks automatically accomplished much and because 
they were more effective and efficient in getting things done). 

u chapter we did not explicitly note the antecedents 

ot the different types of behavior associated with different levels 
ot performance, although they could be deduced from the dis¬ 
cussion m Chapter 3. To be explicit now, it appears that the 
greater the gap or misfit between the personal abilities and incli¬ 
nations of the GM and the demands of his job, the more his 
behavior will be different in general from that described in Chap¬ 
ter 4, the more it will be specifically different from the excellent 
performers, and the lower will be his level of performance. 

There is an important implication about behavior and perfor¬ 
mance in this conclusion. That implication can be stated most 
directly as such: even if an individual knows what behavior is 
needed for better performance in a GM job. and even if he wants 
to behave that way, he will probably be unable to do so unless his 
personal assets fit the job demands in some minimum way when 
he starts the job. 


Gerald Allen’s case is particularly interesting in this regard. 
Allen was one of the two or three brightest managers in this study. 

e a an MBA and knew a great deal about management; he 
even occasionally taught management courses at a local college. 
Allen knew, for the most part, what he should be doing in his job; 
but he did not behave that way. In particular, he did not spend as 
muc time on agenda setting, especially the longer run and more 
strate^c aspects of it, as he knew he should. He also simply did 
not build the network that was needed for excellent performance 
in his job. For example, at least one of the people he inherited as 
a direct report was hopelessly incompetent, but Allen did not 
move or fire him. Furthermore, he spent more time in execution, 

mpH? H™/ • 'things himself, and less time using indirect 
meth^s to influence others than did the excellent performers. 

uJa translated into good/fair performance 

( Appendix E), not poor or clearly inadequate; but that kind 
ot performance was certainly below his standards. Shortly after 
my final meeting with him, he acquired a new boss who (unlike 

siXr'irr''’ Allen-s performance was also below his 

standards As a result, he transferred Allen laterally in a move 
interpreted by some at his bank as a demotion. 

To understand Allen’s case, we need first to recognize that his 
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background did not conform particularly well to the pattern 
shown in Figure 3.4 (“Historical Contributions to Fit”). For ex¬ 
ample, the company he chose to work for fit his values and needs 
only moderately. He was clearly different from the typical man¬ 
ager in his organization; this was even visually apparent, and 
Allen was quick to admit it. Early in his career he did not develop 
a smooth “success syndrome.” That is not to say that he wasn’t 
successful early on—he was. But he did not experience the im¬ 
portant growth in locally relevant knowledge and relationships 
that is a central part of that syndrome. In particular, he developed 
no strong relationships with upper management in his firm. 

Allen was promoted to his GM job in 1975 when his predeces¬ 
sor was transfered to another division. At the time, there was no 
ideal candidate to replace this individual, so he nominated Allen. 
Taking the job meant a big change for Gerald Allen, since it 
required that he go from a position where he supervised fewer 
than a dozen people to one where he would supervise 600; it 
required that he take on ten times more budgeting responsibility 
than he had ever had before; and it required that he take respon¬ 
sibility for an area of the bank which was not performing well and 
had not been performing very well for over a decade. But he felt 
he had no choice, and he didn’t. He could not call on anyone in 
top management for help or protection. 

From all available evidence, Gerald never really got control of 
the job. He started in over his head and survived only because he 
was very talented and worked hard. The gap between the network 
he was able to put together and the short-run agenda imposed on 
him from above (this was an operations GM job) was so wide that 
he spent almost all of his time in execution—trying to make up 
the difference himself. He didn’t have time to engage in much 
agenda setting, he didn’t have the resources to build the network 
he really needed, and his knowledge of what he should be doing 
did not help a bit. 

After examining this case, I can’t help but wonder how many 
other “Allens” there may be in this world which is currently pro¬ 
ducing more than 60,000 new MBAs each year. 


Summary and Discussion 

It is not possible, with the small number of cases included in 
this research, to make any definitive statements about managerial 
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behavior. But it is possible to help disconfirm some popular be¬ 
liefs. For example, the supposition that all effective managers use 
essentially the same “style” is simply not supported by the data in 
this study. The cases of Long and Papolis, and others, clearly 
show that a great deal of effective managerial behavior is situa- 
lon-specific. Likewise, the polar opposite proposition—that ef¬ 
fective managerial behavior is entirely situation-specific and that 
no meaningful generalizations are possible—receives no support 
either. Long, Papolis, and the others did behave in many similar 
ways, as outlined in the last chapter. Furthermore, the differences 
m behavior among them can often be predicted from the general 
model shown in Figure 5.1. ° 

The cases of Long, Papolis, and Allen, and more generally the 
cone usions we have reached regarding differences in behavior 
e ^tors that create those differences, have powerful im- 
plications for a number of areas. In the next chapter, after a brief 
summary of all the findings for this study, we will explore those 
implications m some depth. ^ 



Summary, Discussion, and 
Implications for Increasing 
GM Performance 


The investigation upon which this book is based was guided by 
the following questions: 

1. What is the nature of general management jobs today? What are 
the key problems, challenges, and demands associated with these 
jobs? How much and in what way do these demands vary in dif¬ 
ferent situations? What causes this variation? 

2. What kind of people become effective general managers? What 
drives them? What skills and abilities do they have? Where have 
they come from? Why is it that these people have become effective 
general managers? How much does this all vary in different set¬ 
tings? What causes this variation? 

3. What exactly do effective GMs do? How do they approach 
their work? How do they spend their time during the course of a 
typical day? Why do they behave this way? Why is this behavior 
“effective”? How much and in what ways does this behavior vary 
in different settings? Why does it vary? 

In a modern “organizational” society, such questions are of 
more than passing interest. Yet with only a few partial exceptions, 
they have not previously been addressed through the systematic 
and in-depth study of a group of successful executives. Such was 
the launching point of this investigation. 

Patterns in the information collected in this study were pre- 
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ness or businesses, including some profit responsibility. In addi¬ 
tion, these jobs placed the GMs in a web of relationships in which 
they were made dependent in varying degrees upon superiors, 
peers, outsiders, and subordinates. Typically they had to report 
to a GM boss or board of directors, were given some authority 
over a very diverse set of subordinates, and had to rely on some 
other internal (such as the corporate staff) or external (such as 
major suppliers) groups for support, despite the fact that those 
groups did not report to the GM. 

These responsibilities and relationships were imbedded in 
business and organizational contexts which were often incredibly 
complex because of the number of people, products, markets, 
technologies, and countries involved and the uncertainty that was 
present. Interaction between the job characteristics and these 
contextual factors produced the complex job demands, made 
decision making difficult, and created serious implementation 
problems (as summarized in Figures 2.1 and 2.2, pages 21, 22). 

This same type of interaction also produced considerable 
variety in job demands, both because of large differences among 
the contexts in the study and because of differences inherent in 
the way the jobs were defined (Figure 2.3, page 23). Exactly what 
kind of and how many long-, medium-, and short-run issues were 
important varied considerably at different sites. Likewise, exactly 
who (the number, the type of people, their formal relationships) 
the GM had to work through, and for what, also varied consider¬ 
ably. Overall, the differences in the exact nature and scope of job 
demands from site to site were significant. 

There appear to be at least seven types of GM jobs in existence 
today. All are characterized by important differences in either 
their responsibilities or their relationships (see Figure 2.4, page 
26). A few of these distinctions are well known today, such as 
between a corporate CEO’s job and an autonomous division pres¬ 
ident’s; most are not. Yet each creates a set of job demands that 
are different in important ways. Idiosyncracies in the business 
and organizational contexts in this study created even greater 
variety in job demands (see Figure 2.5, page 31). Differences in 
size, age, performance level, product/market diversity, and orga¬ 
nizational culture produced an almost limitless variety of 
contexts; and that in turn produced significant differences in job 
demands. For these reasons, some general management situa¬ 
tions that superficially looked much alike were in fact quite differ- 
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ent in terms of the problems and challenges involved, and in 
terms of the demands made of the general manager. 

Furthermore, it would appear that both the variety and the 
magnitude of the demands associated with GM jobs have been 
steadily increasing over the last half-century. One of the central 
trends of our times has been the emergence of the modern cor¬ 
poration, which has continued to grow larger, to take on more 
diverse products, to include more diverse and geographically dis¬ 
persed markets, and to incorporate more sophisticated technolo¬ 
gies. This fundamental trend is directly linked to the emergence 
of increasingly varied kinds of general-management jobs, to 
greater disparities among the contexts in which these jobs are 
ound, to the magnified size and scope of the demands associated 
with these jobs, and to the considerable diversity we find today 
among the demands associated with GM jobs. If these and related 
trends continue (see Figure 2.6, page 31), one can imagine a time 
when at least some GM jobs will be so demanding that almost no 
one, not even the most talented and experienced executive, can 
andle them. And one can imagine a time when the differences 
between jobs simply overwhelm any similarities. 


The Personal Characteristics of Effective General Managers 

. ^^^dividuals in this study all held general-management 

jobs and were believed to be performing well in those jobs. They 
were selected to be similar in that regard but in no other. Never¬ 
theless, they turned out to be similar in many other ways as well. 
Almost all of them were ambitious, achievement oriented, com- 
ortable with power, emotionally stable, temperamentally optimis¬ 
tic, above average in intelligence, moderately strong analytically, 
intuitively strong, personable, good at developing relationships 
with people, and able to relate to a broad set of business special¬ 
ists^ They also were very knowledgeable about their businesses 
an organizations, and had a set of good working relationships 
wit a \ery large number of people in their companies and in 
their industries (see Figure 3.1, page 36). 

Even more interesting than the specific list of similarities is the 
tact that these characteristics seem to be related to “core” similar¬ 
ities in job demands across all the situations. It would appear that 
the reason the GMs were similar in many ways is that their jobs 
were alike in a number of core ways which required most or all of 
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those characteristics (see Figure 3.2, page 42). Those characteris¬ 
tics seem to have given them both the ability and the inclination 
to deal with the difficult decision-making and implementation 
issues associated with their jobs. In a sense, those characteristics 
appear to fit the key aspects of a GM job in ways that allow a 
person to both survive and prosper despite difficult job demands. 

Similarly, many of the differences among the GMs also appear 
to be job related, and there were many differences. The GMs 
were conservative and liberal, big and small, young and old. Some 
were clearly much smarter than others; some were much more 
charismatic. At the extremes, the differences seem even greater 
than the similarities. Yet to a large degree, there was a pattern 
among these differences; they were often related to differences 
in job demands (see Figure 3.5, page 54). 

In other words, at least a part of the reason that these men 
were effective in difficult jobs seems to be that they had a large 
number of personal assets which fit the particular demands of 
their situations very well. In a sense, therefore, although these 
successful executives tended to think of themselves as “general¬ 
ists” capable of managing nearly anything well, they were in fact 
all quite specialized. 

Perhaps even more important, these people-job matches all 
seem to have had a long history in the making. The many char¬ 
acteristics that appear to have been important in helping these 
individuals cope with difficult job demands, and even in helping 
them to get a job that fit them, were developed over a period that 
spanned their entire lives. 

The typical GM was raised in an upwardly mobile, middle- 
class family which included siblings. The parents, both of whom 
were at home while he was growing up, had some college educa¬ 
tion, and the father was usually in business or was a manager in a 
nonbusiness situation. The GM developed a close relationship 
with one or both of his parents. In high school and college he 
became a student leader, and in college or graduate school he 
concentrated on business or business-related fields. After finish¬ 
ing his education, he quickly settled into an industry and (usually) 
a company and stayed there. He moved up the hierarchy in one 
(or two) functions, changed jobs every two or three years, estab¬ 
lished a strong record of successes, and was promoted into his 
first general-management job in his late thirties. 

This developmental pattern (summarized in Figure 3.3, page 
45), sometimes in obvious and sometimes in subtle ways, seems 
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assets to develop a network of cooperative relationships with peo¬ 
ple, above and below them, inside their organizations and out, 
upon whom the job and their emerging agenda made them de¬ 
pendent. This was done largely informally, and on a continuous 
basis, using a wide variety of methods (see Figure 4.4, page 72). 
After six months to a year, they then began to spend more time 
focusing on execution—seeing that their networks implemented 
their agendas (see Figure 4.5, page 75). 

In other words, these effective executives did not approach 
their jobs by planning, organizing, motivating, and controlling in 
a very formal sense. Instead, they relied on more continuous, 
more informal, and more subtle methods to cope with their large 
and complex job demands. The most important products of their 
approach were agendas and networks, not formal plans and or¬ 
ganizational charts. These agendas were not inconsistent with for¬ 
mal plans, but they were different. Agendas tended to cover a 
wider time frame than did most formal plans; they tended to be 
less numerical and more strategic in nature; they usually dealt 
more with “people” issues; and they were typically somewhat less 
rigorous, rational, logical, and linear in character (see Figure 4.1, 
page 62). Similarly, their networks were not necessarily inconsis¬ 
tent with the “formal structure,” but they were different. They 
typically included people both inside and outside the firm. These 
people often had cooperative relationships with the GMs which 
went far beyond any formal relationships, and groups of these 
people, especially subordinates, often had informal relationships 
among themselves that were cooperative in nature, at least with 
respect to the GM’s agenda (see Figure 4.3, page 68). 

On a daily basis, this approach manifested itself in a number 
of common patterns of how the GMs used their time. Specifically, 
they typically spent the vast majority of their time with other 
people, discussing a wide variety of topics. In these conversations 
the GMs usually asked numerous questions, yet they very rarely 
could be seen making big decisions. These conversations often 
contained a considerable amount of joking and non-work-related 
issues. Indeed, in many of these discussions the substantive issue 
involved was relatively unimportant to the business. The GMs 
rarely gave orders, but they often tried to influence others. Their 
time was seldom planned in advance in any detail and was usually 
characterized by brief and disjointed conversations. All of this 
took a little less than sixty hours per week. 

On the surface, neither this daily behavior nor the general 
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approach seems very professional. Instead, they seem like ineffi¬ 
cient, seat-of-the-pants” management; but a closer examination 
suggests otherwise. In looking carefully at how these managers 
approached their work and at what they did each day, one can see 
how their behavior flows logically from the real nature of GM job 
demands and from the type of people one finds in those jobs. 
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Differences in Behavior 
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did each day. These differences among equally effective man¬ 
agers baffled some of the people who were aware of them; they 
could not understand how two managers who behaved so dispa- 
rately could both be effective. Yet these differences are for the 
most part predictable in light of a realistic appreciation of how 
unique GM job demands can be (see Figure 6.1, page 132). 

Differences in job demands tended to be associated with dif¬ 
ferences in the personal characteristics of the people found in 
those jobs, both of which in turn tended to be associated with 
differences in behavior; the bigger the difference in job demands, 
the bigger the difference in personal characteristics and in behav¬ 
ior. For example, the GMs in larger contexts tended to have a 
wider set of cooperative relationships when they started their 
jobs, tended to build and use greater networks in their approach 
to the job, and tended to spend more time with people in sched¬ 
uled meetings on a daily basis. 

The forces responsible for these patterns of differences are 
the same as the forces responsible for creating similarities; these 
dynamics can be summarized as follows: 

1. The behavior of the GMs was shaped by both job and per¬ 
sonal characteristics. Knowledge of only one or the other 
seems insufficient for prediction with any accuracy of how 
a GM approached the job and what he did each day. 

2. Job demands shaped behavior both because they influ¬ 
enced who was selected for the job and because, once in a 
job, the GMs tended to respond to the job’s demands. As 
such, the same factors which influenced job demands, in¬ 
fluenced behavior: 

(a) the type of GM job, or more precisely, the exact config¬ 
uration of responsibilities and relationships; 

(b) business and corporate factors, such as size, product/ 
market age, performance level, and so forth. 

3. Personal characteristics shaped behavior because they rep¬ 
resented both what the individual was capable of doing and 
what the person was inclined to do. These key personal 
characteristics seemed to include: 

(a) personality factors such as motivation, temperament, 
cognitive orientation, and interpersonal orientation; 

(b) accumulated business knowledge and relationships. 

4. Because there were so many factors involved, these per- 
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sonal and job characteristics did not combine to shape 

apnda-settmg and network-building behavior in any si^ 
pie or mechanistic way. But generally, ^ 

(a) of the responsibilities and the demands as¬ 

sociated with them, the individual’s knowledge of the 
business and organization, and the individual’s cogni¬ 
tive orientation all strongly influenced the type^ of 

(h\ T. ^ ^ emerged and the agenda-setting process; 

( ) the nature of the job relationships and the demands 
associated with them, the individual’s existing set of 
elationships, and the individual’s interpersonal orien- 
lon all strongly influenced the type of network which 
was created and the network-building process 

tlTnet^ ^ agenda 

feclrfth? i 'Critical 

the GM d,H what 

enced how^h network influ- 

S process). For example: 

(a) he bigger the network, the less time the GMs tended 

to spend alone; 

P^duction items, or what- 

time focusedTthosfkeS^'' *' °f'he.r 

dersmSle’'" *™-narized here are complex, ye, u„- 


The Overall Findings: A Summary Comment 

£ii5“?r“'=T=2S;? 

coniStda^oftheef^^'.*” ""y-f™"' the dominan, 
ure 6.?r ‘“'’■y of'*'* ^ff«t.ve “professional" manager (see Fig- 

Mafa77n,7urmr- “A" “The Profession of 

manager in the followi!i^7yr “’“'T''eh‘“on of the professional 
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The professional manager in America exists above the industrial 
din, away from the dirt, noise, and irrationality of people and prod¬ 
ucts. He dresses well. His secretary is alert and helpful. His office is 
as clean, quiet, and subdued as that of any other professional. He 
plans, organizes, and controls large enterprises in a calm, logical, 
dispassionate, and decisive manner. He surveys computer printouts, 
calculates profits and losses, sells and acquires subsidiaries, and im¬ 
poses systems for monitoring and motivating employees, applying a 
general body of rules to each special circumstance. The symbols in 
which he thinks and works are those of finance, law, accounting, 
and psychology. Finessed and massaged into ever new formulations, 
they yield wondrous abstractions. And because the professional 
manager deals in abstractions, he can move from company to com¬ 
pany with relative ease, manipulating people and capital as he goes. 
Without any abiding commitment to the company, he is a master of 
the quick fix, yielding the sort of short-term profits institutional 
investors love.- 

Although Fm sure that many people, especially executives 
themselves, would think that this description is silly and obviously 
not at all related to effective management, it nevertheless is the 
reigning belief today. Business schools, management-related 
professional associations, books and journals on administration, 
and management consulting firms are all—at least to some mini¬ 
mum degree—based on this concept. That is, they all stress uni¬ 
versally applicable management knowledge—about formal tools, 
concepts, and theories—^above all else. 

The data from this study suggest that, while such knowledge 
is important, much more is involved in the production of effective 
executive behavior. A large number of motivational, tempera¬ 
mental, interpersonal, and other personal characteristics are im¬ 
portant; experiences, literally starting from birth, are important; 
some degree of specialization, commitment, and fit with the local 
environment is important; complex, subtle, and informal behav¬ 
ior are important. All of this is so because of the very nature of 
executive jobs today. 


Implications for Corporate Selection, 

Development, and Staffing Practices 

There are many possible implications from this study for cor¬ 
porate selection, development, and staffing practices. We will 
focus here on the most obviously important ones. 
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Key Issues 

1. Who are the • What key personal 

effective characteristics do they 

Jrofessionar have (which help them 

executives? do their job)? 

The Popular View 

• Intelligence, analytical 
ability, and knowledge 
of management tools, 
concepts, theories, etc., 
are key. 


• How generally 
applicable or 
specialized are these 
characteristics? 

• They are broadly 
applicable. 


• How were these 
characteristics formed? 

• These are developed in 
adulthood by means of 
formal training. 

IL What exactly do 
they do? 

• How do they approach 
their jobs? 

• They create formal 
plans, structure their 
subordinates to carry 
out the plans, and use 
formal control and 
reward systems to get 
plans executed. 


• What does their daily 
behavior look like? 

• They calmly sit in their 
offices, read reports, 
analyze data, make 
decisions, and give 
instructions to their 
subordinates. 


• How does this vary in 
different settings? 

• It varies very little in 
different settings. 

III. Why do they 
behave this way? 

• Why do we find this 
pattern of behavior? 

• The popular view 
doesn’t speak explicitly 
to this point. 


i 


I 


! 


IV. Why are some 
more effective 
than others f 


• What is the key to 
excellent performance? 


• Good training, 

knowledge of the latest 
developments in the 
science of management, 
intelligence, and 
analytical ability. 


FIGURE 6.1. Two views of effective “professional” management 
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Findings from this Study 

• A large number of characteristics are important including ambition, 
achievement and power motivation, temperamental evenness and optimism, 
certain types of cognitive and interpersonal skills, detailed knowledge of the 
business and organization they are in, and many cooperative relationships with 
other people in that business and organization. 

• They are somewhat specialized. 


• They developed throughout life—in childhood, via education, and in the early 
career. 


• Initially, they use their many personal assets to create agendas for their areas of 
responsibility, and networks of cooperative relationships with all those upon 
whom the job and their emerging agendas make them dependent. They do so 
using an ongoing, incremental, largely informal process that utilizes many subtle 
methods. After six to twelve months, they begin to spend more time focusing on 
execution, in which they get their networks to implement their agendas by 
directly and indirectly influencing other people. 

• They spend the vast majority of time with others (including peers, outsiders, 
bosses, and subordinates) discussing a wide range of subjects, often in short and 
disjointed conversations that are not planned in advance in any detail, in which 
the GMs ask a lot of questions and seldom give orders. 


• It can vary a great deal in different settings. 


• Because of the nature of executive jobs, which require: (1) decision making in 
an environment characterized by uncertainty, great diversity, and an enormous 
quantity of potentially relevant information; andj'2) implementation through a 
large and diverse group of subordinates, peers, bosses, and outsiders, despite 
having relatively little control over them. 

• Having a large number of personal characteristics that fit the complex demands 
of the job. 
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Finding GMs: Insiders or Outsiders 

The executive search business is booming today,® and accord- 
mg to the 1978 Annual Report of the Association of Executive 
Recruiting Consultants, the most common positions search firms 
sought to fill m 1978 were general-management jobs. At least 25 
percent of all searches were for such jobs. Yet this study suggests 
t at going outside for GMs can be risky; an outsider may be very 
talented and may have an outstanding track record, but he will 
rarely have some of the characteristics that are absolutely needed 
to perform well. Specifically, he will rarely have a detailed knowl¬ 
edge of the business and organization and good, solid relation- 
s ips with the large number of people upon whom the job makes 
him dependent. Under certain circumstances, a talented outsider 
can develop this knowledge and these relationships quickly 
enough to survive and do well; but most of the time, one probably 
cannot.^ ^ 

None of the fifteen GMs that were a part of this study (who, 
on average, performed better than most GMs) were hired into 
their current positions from the outside. One of them (Firono) 
however, was hired into a previous GM job from outside his firm. 
His case illustrates the problem rather clearly. In that job, he 
made a few strategic errors (by his own admission) because he 
didnt have time to analyze some options thoroughly. Moreover, 
he had difficulty implementing his agenda; he met resistance 
t^rom people whom, by and large, he did not know well. After two 
frustrating years during which his performance was in the fair- 

to-good range, he was transferred laterally into his current GM 
job. 

Of course, this does not mean one should never hire execu¬ 
tives from outside a firm; instead it suggests that one should try 
to restrict such hiring to situations where: 

the relevant relations and knowledge can be developed 
quickly, say in six months (a typical example would be for a 
small division in a relatively mature industry); or 
where many of the key relationships and knowledge are 
transferrable across companies (because, for example, it is 
^ industry and all businesses are pretty much alike 

and the key relationships are external, to customers or sup¬ 
pliers); or ^ 
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• when you’re simply desperate and forced to take a risk 
(such as a turnaround situation). 

There is evidence that some corporations have already 
learned that they must look within for future executives.® But in 
order for this strategy to work, they must have a policy of hiring 
young managers who can do more than entry-level jobs and who 
have the potential to fill executive posts in ten to twenty-five years. 
This in turn will require good business planning, so they will 
know what kind of businesses will need to be managed in the 
future; a close linkage between business planning and human- 
resource planning, so they will know what kind of executives will 
really be needed in the future; and sophisticated college or MBA 
recruiting efforts, so they can accurately identify people who have 
the potential to be the kind of executives they will need. Many 
leading corporations have already made some real progress on all 
of these fronts,® but most firms I know still have a long way to go. 


Developing GMs 

In light of the above, this study suggests that firms need to be 
skilled at systematically developing young managers with high 
potential after they have been recruited. This means systemati¬ 
cally fostering the development of what we have previously called 
“success syndromes.” 

An important aspect of the “success syndrome” identified in 
Chapter 3 is related to growth. The most effective GMs had ca¬ 
reers characterized by eilmost constant growth in their interper¬ 
sonal and intellectual skills, in their knowledge of the business 
and organization, and in their relationships with relevant others. 
They never stagnated for significtmt periods of time in jobs where 
there were few growth possibilities. Likewise they were seldom, if 
ever, moved so often or put into positions that were so rapidly 
changing that they simply could not learn and perform well. In a 
sense, they never moved too fast or too slowly. 

Moving either too quickly or slowly in a GM career seems to 
create serious problems. For the very talented, the former is prob¬ 
ably a greater cause for concern. Indeed, two of the GMs in this 
study suffered from moving too quickly. At times during their 
careers, they were given more and different responsibilities at 
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sue a rate that they simply could not learn everything that was 
necessary or develop all the relationships that they needed. They 

worked long hours under stress and eventually their performance 
began to slip. ^ 

Moving too slowly can hurt a career in a different way. It 
appears that if one goes too slowly, he may never get to his desired 
destination at all. Remember that all but one of the GMs in this 
study moved into their first general-management jobs before they 


Regulating the speed of a GM career can be as difficult as it is 
important. Short-run business or corporate pressures often push 
decision makers to move people too quickly or too slowly. Even 
GMs themselves sometimes inadvertently accelerate their careers 
excessively, often because they are unaware of this problem or 
because they do not know which “speedometer” to watch. The 
correct index is not (as so many seem to believe) the number of 
promotions or raises per period of time; nor is it the number of 
tunctions worked in or the number of training courses taken. It is 
something more difficult to measure: growth in interpersonal and 
intellectual skills, in business and corporate knowledge, and in 
relevant relationships. 

*u- one of the two excellent performers (Poullin) in 

this study spent the first ten years of his career with his company 
in essentially three corporate staff jobs. After ten years, he had 
upervise only a few people, had no line experience, had no 
experience in any of the company’s divisions, and had been 
clearly promoted’ only once. Measured in some conventional 
ways this was an incredibly slow period in his career; but mea- 
growth, it was a moderately fast (but not too 
last) period. During this time, he learned an enormous amount 

• u divisions. He developed relation- 

ips with the president and the rest of top management, and the 
assipments he was given constantly stretched his skills. 

It IS even ^ssible for a career experience which looks very 

^ I ™et com- 

nrnrl ^ ^ he had not been 

had ^P®^ questioning him, I found that he 

ivTh^rni . (laterally) three times during this period in a 

iion in h program. Each change took him to a different divi- 

and were all in different industries, 

nd one of them was growing (m sales volume) at 60 percent per 
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year. He was trying to convince his management to promote him 
into a job in yet another division. At the rate he was going, I think 
he would have physically collapsed before he was forty. 


Designing and!or Selecting Training Programs 

Perhaps the most important implication from this study re¬ 
garding training programs, and the role they can play in devel¬ 
oping highly effective GMs, is that it may be wise to look closely 
and carefully before investing much in them. With the possible 
exception of a few moderately long university-based executive 
programs, there is no evidence from this study that training pro¬ 
grams, after graduate school, played an important role in helping 
any of the fifteen GMs. Furthermore, the data here strongly sug¬ 
gest that what is taught in many in-house and external programs 
may simply not be appropriate for executives and people aspiring 
to executive jobs. 

Some of the “time management” programs currently in vogue 
are a good example of this problem. Based on simplistic concep¬ 
tions about the nature of managerial work, these programs in¬ 
struct managers to stop allowing people and problems to “inter¬ 
rupt” their daily work. They tell potential executives that short 
and disjointed conversations are ineffective. They advise that one 
should discipline oneself not to let “irrelevant” people and topics 
get onto one’s schedule. In other words, they advise people to 
behave differently from the effective executives in this study. 

This is not to say that training programs cannot play a useful 
role in the development of effective GMs; they certainly can, but 
it is a limited role. Later in this chapter I will describe how exec¬ 
utive courses at universities can help. Regarding in-house pro¬ 
grams, they can probably be of greatest benefit if they are guided 
by the following kinds of objectives: 

• to help participants learn important information that is spe¬ 
cifically relevant to the firm and its business and that they 
are not likely to learn on the job, not generic “knowledge”; 

• to help participants to develop good relationships with oth¬ 
ers that will be helpful to them in their jobs in the future, 
relationships that they are not likely to develop by them¬ 
selves as a part of their normal routines; and 
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selvet^aKhSr^" systematically about them- 

elves and their own careers, so that they might better 

3m?har """"n work themfelves into 

positions that really fit their capabilities. 


Matching People and Jobs 

This study strongly suggests that filling a GM job from a nool 
of people developed internally should involve maWng HeXn 
regarding whose characteristics best fit the job’s demands In 

thjobs. Richard Papolis put it quite aptly when he told me: 
elpend'exL'^r"’' job, then he has to constantly 

it is very inefficient ^ 

the stro^neest or mn ^ ^ particularly demanding one, even 

extrrene?^. andT have that much 

hurt manvTeoot If .iT J fail. Such a failure can 

on it can hu? ^^^q^ately, all that depend 

on’T ” p'“. Wow .o hStr 

diffoentTvDes*of corporauons begun to consider that 

somewhat different^peTof 

Jn CM“bSSr 

those jobs performed very well in 

bustoess^a^d ^rnltteof Ae’'’’'’ ™ j°’’’ *' “f *' 

GM job demands in imn ^ ‘^^^'P^ration involved can all shape 
kindfof ri^ IT ™Portant ways that can require different 

young or old, stall or7rt*XZ"™r 
“turn-around.” ^ well or is m need of a 

tiveJtVy teuttivfmt ‘t' P'°P'' Jobs effec 

fits a job“teS,nd ° .wt w“ rPi>'““eo"' '**'o 

J emands, it may also involve designing jobs so that they 
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fit the characteristics of available job candidates. This might mean 
structuring things at the top of a company to fit the specific char¬ 
acteristics and experience of the group of executives involved, or 
it might mean breaking large divisions into two or more parts so 
that the demands associated with the top jobs in each of the new 
divisions are more limited, and are thus easier to staff. Or it 
might mean divesting some divisions, or limiting the diversification 
strategy so that the top CEO job is a manageable one. I have often 
wondered, for example, whether the generally lackluster perfor¬ 
mance of most U.S. conglomerates® results from the conglomer¬ 
ate strategy that creates a CEO job with demands which cannot 
be handled by mortal men. 


Implications for Managing General Managers 

Good selection and development of GMs and competent staff¬ 
ing of GM jobs, while essential, is still not enough to insure effec¬ 
tive performance; the GMs also need to be managed competently. 
In the short run, poor management of GMs can direct their be¬ 
havior in ways not associated with good or excellent performance. 
In addition, poor management of GMs can destroy a success syn¬ 
drome and squander a rare and valuable resource. 


Helping New GMs Get Up to Speed 

This study suggests that competent management of GMs be¬ 
gins by helping new general managers get up to speed effectively. 
Operationally, this means helping them with agenda setting and 
network building and not diverting their attention elsewhere. 

Initially, a new GM usually needs to spend considerable time 
collecting information, establishing relationships, selecting a basic 
direction for his area of responsibilities, and developing an orga¬ 
nization under him. During the first three to six months, de¬ 
mands from superiors to accomplish specific tasks, or to work on 
pet projects, can often be counterproductive. Indeed, anything 
that significantly directs attention away from agenda setting and 
network building can prove to be detrimental. 

In a more positive sense, managers of GMs can probably be 
most helpful initially if they are sensitive to where the new GM is 
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^ problems getting up to speed and to actively aid the 

OM in those areas. Such areas are often quite predictable; for 
exarnple, if a person has spent his career going up the ladder in 
one function and now has been promoted into an autonomous 
division GMjob (a common occurrence, especially in manufactur¬ 
ing organizations), he will probably have serious problems with 
agenda setting at first because of his lack of detailed knowledge 
about the other functions that report to him. On the other hand. 
It a person has spent most of his early career in professional, staff, 
or assistant-tojobs and is promoted into a GMjob where he sud¬ 
denly has responsibility for hundreds or thousands of people (not 
an unusual occurrence in professional organizations), he will 
probably have ^eat difficulty in network building; he doesn’t 
nave many relationships to bring with him and he probably is not 

developing a large network. In either case, 
s OSS can be a helpful coach and can arrange activities that 

oster, instead of retard, the type of actions the GM should be 
taking. 


The Role of Formal Planning and Performance Appraisal 

My own observations in this study and elsewhere suggest that 

whirh performance appraisal systems within 

which a GM must operate can either significantly help or hinder 
his performance. As such, they constitute relevant tools for man- 
aging or mismanaging GMs, especially in large corporations. 

The conclusions in Chapter 4 suggest that a good planning 
system should help a GM create a workable agenda and^ strong 

thirir^f ft should encourage the GM to 

reirarHG ^th the long- and short-term, and, 

mfrt ^ frame, to take into account financial, product/ 
market, and organizational issues. Furthermore, it should be a 

h should network building. 

UDon wha?F leeway and options so that, depending 

suCdTni h he is trying to create among 

suterdmates. he can use the planning system to help achieve that 

zations^?n\h'if!/^H'”^"^^°^^^^ planning systems used by organi- 
zations in this study and many others that I have seen over the 

past decade, do nothing of the sort. Instead, they impose a rigid 
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“number-crunching” requirement on the GM which often does 
not require much strategic thinking in agenda setting and which 
can make network building and maintenance needlessly difficult 
by creating unnecessary conflict among people. I cannot help but 
wonder whether it would not make more sense to ask GMs for a 
one-to-five-page statement of their business strategy instead of 
100-to 1,000-page “plans.”® 

The discussion in Chapter 2 suggests that a good perfor¬ 
mance-appraisal system is one that can help a GM focus on the 
entire job and can help him balance the various aspects of the job 
appropriately. As was the case with planning systems, it should 
also be a flexible tool which the GM can use as a part of his 
network-building activity. Unfortunately, performance-appraisal 
systems, including those used by a number of the firms in the 
study, often do neither. All too often they make the balancing act 
more, not less, difficult by highlighting and rewarding short-run 
or quantifiable performance only; and by creating conflicts 
among people, they make network building among subordinates 
more, not less, difficult. 


Allowing Appropriate Differerues 

Nothing may be more important or more difficult in the man¬ 
agement of general managers, especially in large and diverse or¬ 
ganizations, than allowing (and even encouraging) different GMs 
in different contexts to be different. 

For many reasons, forces emerge inside all organizations that 
push for conformity, uniformity, and standardization. This fact 
of corporate life is not necessarily bad, but these forces can create 
serious problems insofar as they make the GMs in different con¬ 
texts behave alike. Chapter 5 rather clearly shows that somewhat 
different approaches to the job and different daily behavior are 
needed in different GM situations. 

At least two of the GMs in this study were, in*my opinion, 
being managed inappropriately in this regard. They were both in 
charge of businesses that were significantly different from the 
“core” of their corporations, yet they were being managed as if 
those differences did not exist. Pressure was put on them in subtle 
and not so subtle ways to behave like the rest of the GMs. Both 
GMs intuitively recognized that those pressures were inappro- 
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priate and fought them, but with only limited success and at sig¬ 
nificant personal cost. I have seen many situations similar to these 
over the past ten years. 

,. of problem is sometimes associated with ase 

Chapter 3, younger GMs tend to be 
different from older ones in ways that reflect social changes over 

^ ^^’^POi-ation that does not recognize 
these inevitable and appropriate differences will tend to misman¬ 
age Its younger GMs;>« a few of the companies in this study did 

JU-Sl LI13.t. 


Minimizing the “I Can Do Anything” Syndrome 

successful, because they 
n a twenty- or thirty-year track records of win after win 
many seemed to have developed an attitude of “I can do any- 
th ng. As I noted earlier in the book, many of them were sur¬ 
prisingly inarticulate when asked about their strengths and 

T ^ answers to such questions 

which seemed to fit the facts I had gathered from talking to oth- 

, wa ching them, from the questionnaire, and so on. Further- 
^ hypothetical questions about the future, most 
a^ri v^v" ^ that they thought they could man- 

some seriousl/considering 

could maV ^ K-^ move, but at least hypothetically, most felt they 

Tuld^fa" " ""^y For some, this 

even to a different company; others felt they could 

^ a different industry. They displayed little con- 

S^randTr-^'' of just how specialized their skills, their knowl- 
edge, and their relationships really were. 

“disIS^’ThaT" problem has two unusual characteristics: It is a 

oerson whn ^ ?"^y successful. The 

Le tLTb^ ^ ^ number of times tends to be forced to recog- 

immine to ^ sense, failure makes him 

and^never latent 

and never creates a serious problem for the victim. It only hurts 

different and'^ ^ ^""y something i/a very 

environment-then it can be fatal. ^ 

oveJ tteve^rrii effect many of my students 

the years. It is often the best who develop it; year after year 
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of straight A’s, of scholastic and athletic awards, and of scholar¬ 
ships leaves them with very litde sense of who they really are, 
what they are good at, and what their limitations are. And many 
of them, like most people, are not inclined to slow down and go 
through a serious process of self-assessment. As a result, each 
year I see some very talented young people who are determined 
to become general managers despite having only a few of the 
characteristics identified in Chapter 3. And I see others, who 
probably do have those characteristics, accept jobs in industries or 
companies that do not seem to fit them at all (usually because that 
is where they were offered the most responsibility or the most 
money). 

This “I can do anything” syndrome can seriously retard per¬ 
formance and hurt the careers of very talented people; it can kill 
a “success syndrome.” Yet it is a curable disease. Educational in¬ 
stitutions can help by encouraging students to assess themselves 
realistically. But even more to the point, the managers of GMs 
and potential GMs can be enormously helpful here; through spe¬ 
cial assignments and their daily interactions, they can either help 
reduce or magnify this problem. 


Implications for Formal Education 

A number of universities today claim that, as a part of their 
mission, they seek to provide training for future general man¬ 
agers and/or to improve the effectiveness of those already in GM 
jobs. We clearly need such places of higher learning, but a closer 
look at exactly what most schools do today to fulfill these objec¬ 
tives raises many questions about their effectiveness. 


Admissions 

One could argue, based on the research reported here, that 
admissions is as important (if not more so) as the curriculum in 
the development of future general managers. As we saw in Chap¬ 
ter 3, the characteristics of effective GMs probably begin to de¬ 
velop at birth. By the time they are ready for graduate school, at 
least fifteen of the twenty-five “common characteristics” of GMs 
(from Chapter 3) are already identifiable. By the time they might 
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apply to an executive education program, the vast majority of 
these characteristics are already established. As such, a very im¬ 
portant role that educational institutions can play in the develop¬ 
ment of effective GMs is one of selection; by screening large 
numbers of people on relevant dimensions and admitting those 
who have a reasonably high probability of becoming effective 
GMs, educational institutions can provide an invaluable service 
tor^corporations, for individual managers, and for society in gen- 

It is not at all obvious, however, that most educational institu¬ 
tions are providing this very valuable service today. Instead, far 
too many appear to screen young applicants to MBA programs 
almost solely on test scores and college grades; they do so despite 
previous evidence that those criteria alone do not correlate with 
future success in management." Some of the newer schools offer¬ 
ing MBA degrees seem to select people based only on their ability 
to pay for the program. Much (if not most) of executive education 
appears not to select at all. Anyone who can pay the fee is admit¬ 
More effective and more useful admissions policies are pos¬ 
sible today. But for most business schools, this will require more 
attention and resources than are currently devoted to admissions; 
and It wil require additional research, which almost all schools 
are capable of doing, on the relationship of admissions criteria, 
performance in the curriculum, and career results. 


The Curriculum 

Furthermore, if one examines the curriculum associated with 
most general-management programs, one finds other problems. 
This study suggests that a GM curriculum should focus on: 

• both the intellectual and interpersonal aspects of the job- 

• intuitive as well as analytical skills; 

t^^' itiedium-, and short-run activities/tasks/responsibili- 

• up, down, and lateral relationships; 

• what managers really do and why; 

• why some GMs are more effective and satisfied than others; 

• how this differs in different settings. 
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Few programs seem to deal with more than half this educational 
agenda. 

The intellectual aspects of management are usually stressed at 
the expense of the interpersonal. Analytical skills are generally 
developed while intuitive skills are ignored. Medium- and short- 
run activities and responsibilities are often stressed without ade¬ 
quate attention to the long run. Downward relationships are ex¬ 
plored while lateral ones are neglected and upward ones are often 
ignored. What managers should do (someone’s theory) is dis¬ 
cussed instead of what good managers actually do. Satisfaction is 
seldom seriously explored. Situational differences are often 
largely ignored. 

Many of these deficiencies are correctable today; other defi¬ 
ciencies will require more research or thought. For example, I’m 
not sure we really know how to teach effectively about some of 
the interpersonal aspects of the job, or about intuitive skills, al¬ 
though we have recently increased our understanding of these 
areas. 

It is, of course, possible that some areas such as intuitive skills 
are not teachable; but that does not mean that they should be 
ignored. If they are not teachable, then those qualities should be 
a part of the admission criteria. Somehow, they should be system¬ 
atically taken into account. 


Career Management 

Educational institutions can help GMs or potential GMs be¬ 
come more effective by exposing them to the types of ideas 
discussed here and by helping them learn to use these ideas in 
managing their own careers. More specifically, educational 
institutions should be able to help students: 

• assess whether they really have the qualities associated with 
effectiveness in general management; 

• move into a company and industry that fits them; 

• create a “success syndrome” in their career development; 
and 

• approach a GMjob (when they get one) in an effective way. 

But if we look at what schools are currendy doing, there seems 
to be a significant gap between today’s reality and what is needed. 
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I am not at all sure that the most popular form of executive 
education can fulfill this important role. Two- or three-day semi¬ 
nars, often in an executive’s own city, are simply too short to 
expose people to much or to chip away seriously at existing con¬ 
clusions. They also tend to attract too homogeneous a clientele. 

Longer programs that include a diverse group of people and 
that are demanding can help, but there is a tendency on the part 
of many corporations and executives to shy away from such pro¬ 
grams. Longer programs are often seen as expensive and disrup¬ 
tive to both the company and the person’s family. This tendency 
is understandable, but regrettable and shortsighted. 


Implications for Management Theory 
and Research 

If not immediately, surely over the long haul, better manage¬ 
ment theory and research can also help improve the performance 
of general managers. This study suggests a number of implica¬ 
tions for the development of such theory and research. 


Key Implications for Managerial Behavior Theory 

Theories of management behavior, at least as I shall define 
them, are explicit and interrelated sets of beliefs about (a) what 
managers actually do (i.e., the real nature of managerial work); 
(b) how much and in what ways this varies in different situations 
(i.e., how managerial work differs in different kinds of manage¬ 
rial jobs or in different contexts); (c) why managers behave as 
they do (i.e., how individual and contextual factors shape behav¬ 
ior); and (d) what impact that behavior has (i.e., why some are 
more “effective” than others, why some are more personally sat¬ 
isfied than others). 

This study suggests that sound theories of managerial behav¬ 
ior should have, at a minimum, the following characteristics: 

• They must include at least four classes of variables—in¬ 
dividual (personal and background characteristics); con¬ 
textual (job, business, organization); behavioral; and 
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effectiveness (some performance measures). The fact that 
most of the early work in the area of managerial behavior 
produced either contradictory or uninteresting results is 
directly linked to missing classes of variables in the theories 
that directed such work. In particular, by ignoring context, 
early work that tried to identify the individual characteris¬ 
tics of managers,'■* to correlate individual characteristics 
and performance,*® and to correlate behavior (style) and 
performance,*® achieved very litte. 

• Sound theories must recognize that the context in which at 
least some managers work is very complex and can vary 
significantly in many dimensions in different situations. 
One of the key reasons that the vast amount of leadership 
research conducted in this century adds up to so little is 
probably because it has been guided by theories that, even 
when context is taken into account, treat context in incred¬ 
ibly simplistic ways.*’ 

• Within the class of individual variables, good theories must 
include a wide range of background and historical vari¬ 
ables. Theories that ignore or discount history almost inev¬ 
itably lead to inaccurate conclusions about change and 

ynamics. Probably one of the key reasons that research on 
management training programs has often suggested that 
t ey produce little if any change *® is that such programs are 
based on an ahistorical, “here and now,” theory of mana¬ 
gerial behavior. 

• In terms of behavior, adequate theories must include vari¬ 
ables, concepts, and relationships that deal with both deci¬ 
sion making and implementation, with both subordinate- 
manager interaction and manager-other interaction—that 
IS, with all relevant aspects of behavior. Another reason why 
early work on managerial behavior achieved limited results 
was that it was guided by theories that focused attention 
almost exclusively on very limited aspects of behavior, such 
as manager-subordinate interaction.*® 

Also in terms of behavior, sound theories must include con¬ 
cepts for behavior in different time frames (during one 
year, or m twenty-four hours) and be explicit about that. 
Une of the key reasons why recent observational work on 
managerial behavior and more traditional management 
theories have been difficult to reconcile is that they tend to 
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focus (implicitly) on behavior in different time frames. The 
newer work deals with daily behavior, the more traditional 
work with behavior in much longer time frames. 


Key Implications for Research Topics 

By design, this was not a study that could “prove” something. 
The number of participants was limited, and despite great effort 
to avoid biases, the methods for selecting participants and gath¬ 
ering data have their obvious limitations. What this study does do 
is generate ideas—about relevant variables and relationships— 
which can be pursued with future research. 

Of the many questions that could be included in research 
projects on managerial behavior, this study suggests that the fol¬ 
lowing are among the most important: 

• What kind of responsibilities, relationships, and job de¬ 
mands are associated with various types of managerial jobs 
(e.g., in marketing and finance, at middle and lower levels)? 
How are they similar or different to GM jobs and to each 
other? 

• Are size, product/market age, and performance level the 
most important contextual factors that create differences in 
job demands among the same kinds of jobs in different 
settings? Or are other factors, such as product/market di¬ 
versity or culture, more important? 

• How much do the personal characteristics of effective man¬ 
agers in different kinds of managerial jobs vary? Is the list 
we found in this study generally applicable for all GMs.'' 

• Precisely how do the important personal characteristics of 
effective managers develop over time? How relatively 
important are childhood, educational, and early career 
experiences? Are the important developmental dynamics 
different for successful managers in different kinds of man¬ 
agerial jobs? Or for women? 

• How exactly do successful managers think, make decisions, 
and create agendas? What goes on in their minds? What 
kind of conscious and unconscious processes are involved? 
Does this vary significantiy among successful managers in 
different types of jobs, or in different settings? Why? 
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• Do the strategies and tactics managers employ to develop 
and use networks vary much in different settings or jobs? If 
yes, how and why is this so? Also, are certain personal skills, 
abilities, and inclinations closely related to the use of certain 
strategies and tactics? 

• Can any daily behavior pattern be predicted by single con¬ 
textual or peponal variables alone, or must one always take 
into account interaction effects and intervening factors? 


Key Methodological Implications 

A greater concern with the kind of questions listed above will 
require more longitudinal, historical, and multiple-method field 
research, and it will require less emphasis on the single most pop¬ 
ular research method m use today—the single questionnaire. Un¬ 
fortunately, shifting our emphasis from research based on a 
single questionnaire to work based on longitudinal, historical, and 
multi-method field based studies will not be easy. 

I have recently reread the Appendix to William F. Whyte’s 
Street Comer Society. I am struck by the similarities in his and my 
^xpenences, despite the fact that we were studying radically 
different groups of people (Whyte was focusing on iLer-class 
men, o ten unemployed, in an Italian-American slum commu- 

^ I (Whyte’s work was done in the 1930s) 

and despite differences in the scope of our studies (his was larger 

^ commonalities—the major 
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wifi S studies, why we see so few of them, and what 

11 required to break away from our reliance on single-shot 
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fessor who invests all his time in a field study will not, when he is 
reviewed for promotion to associtite, have the list of publications 
that is prere(|uisite for advancement at most universities. 

Older researchers, such as tenured itcademics, can do field 
research without risking carec-r progress. But few do because, by 
the time they have tenure, they luive made commitments 
which require most of* their energy. They typically have teaching 
commitments, administrtitive commitments, consulting commit¬ 
ments, and family commitments. Unlike young Bill Whyte, they 
cannot just pick u}) ;uid spend a few yetirs working full time on a 
field study. Furthermore. I think they tire le.ss inclined to put up 
with the pain and suffering thtit they would have accepted earlier 
in their lives.-' 

A second, reltued retcson why .so few field studies are con¬ 
ducted htis to do with the problem of getting access to a site and 
gaining the cooperation of the jmople involved. Gaining access 
and cooperation ctm be very difficult and time consuming; it is 
infinitely easier to get a group of .stiulents or lower level employ¬ 
ees to s[)en<l fifteen to sixty minutes filling out a questionnaire 
than it is to do the typical field .study. File former requires little 
effort from an etisily ticci^ssihle group; the latter requires consid¬ 
erable effort and commitment, often from a much less accessible 
group. As such, succe.ssfully gtiining such access and commitment 
requires time and rc'sources :t.s well ;is certtiin attitudes and skills, 
but many re.seiirchers just do not have these. 

T'he primary skills th;it most researchers have are associated 
with thinking---an tibility to conceptualize, an ability to be precise 
and critical, ;ui tibility to he rigorously logical. People are usually 
not selected into rt'.setirch roles bectiu.se of their skills at interper¬ 
sonal infhumce, yet it is precisely those skills that are needed by 
the field n^setircher. 

Nor are useful influence technujues usually a part of graduate 
social .scienct; eductition. Even in ;i .school as devoted to field re¬ 
search as I hirviird Business School, we do not always systemati¬ 
cally instruct our graduate students in methods of gaining access 
and commitment. Nor have I ever seen a standard research meth¬ 
ods text which adeciuately discusses such basic issues as: 

• the key role a respected leader can play in a field study. 
Whyte ttilks about how one person, Doc, was able to get him 
the access he needed. Even he was surprised at this. “At the 
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time I found it hard to believe that I could move in as easily 
as Doc had said and with his sponsorship. But that indeed 
was the way it turned out.”^^ My own experiences confirm 
this; when a respected GM said I was OK, I was in. 
the role of “logical explanations” and relationships. Whyte 
concluded that his “acceptance in the district depended on 
the personal relationships I had developed far more than 
upon any explanation (of the research) I might give.’’^^ 
gmn, my experiences were similar. I found I sometimes 
lost access to a site or someone’s help by trying to explain 

logic^ly (as I would to a faculty colleague) the research I 
was doing. 

• the importance of patience and the problems that can be 
caused by asking too direct a question too quickly. Whyte 
reports that an important lesson from Doc was worded: “Go 
easy on that ‘who,’ ‘what,’ ‘why,’ ‘when,’ and ‘where,’ stuff, 
Bill. You ask those questions and people will clam up on 
you If people accept you, you can just hang around, and 
you 11 learn the answers in the long run without even having 
to ask the questions.”^^ Again, this fits my experience. 


1 gaining access and cooperation requires not 

only skill but attitudes that allow one to relate to the people he or 
she IS studying It is obvious that Bill Whyte truly liked many of 
the ^ople he describes in his book and that he worked at relating 
o them. I sus^ct my feelings about the majority of the man¬ 
agers in the study are just as obvious. Yet, not infrequently, aca- 
mic researchers do not like or trust managers (or any people in 
jwsitions of power). These feelings show and inhibit their ability 
o research on such people except from a distance (through 
questionnaires only, or from data collected by others). 

in V the amount of field research done, 

of time and access, is that such research 
1 ^ traditional notions of 

in traditional notions of science suggest that 

researcher does not influence the diject of 

mem ^ u ^ controlled exper- 
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research tends to be much more fluid. Whyte reports that the 
purpose of his study shifted over time,^’' and that data gathering 
and analysis were highly intertwined.-® I have found the same to 
be true in my work. As a result of these and other issues, research¬ 
ers shy away from “unscientific” field research. 

Overall, there are many reasons why we do not see more field 
research done in the social sciences; many of the same forces 
restrict longitudinal and historical research. If we are to make 
real progress on the list of research questions presented in this 
chapter, and if we are to develop the kind of theories this study 
suggests, we mwt find ways to overcome these obstacles. The chal¬ 
lenge is certainly significant, but then, so are the stakes involved. 



Appendix A_ 

The Study 


The overall purpose of this investigation was rather broad. It was 
originally guided by the following types of questions: 

• What are general-management jobs really like? What demands do 
they make of the incumbent GM? How much and in what ways do 
these demands vary in different kinds of GM jobs and in different 
business and corporate contexts? What creates this variation? 

• What type of people tend to be effective in GM jobs? How can 
such people be identified? Why are these people effective in GM 
jobs? How much and in what ways do the personal characteristics 
of effective general managers vary in different situations? What 
causes this variation? 

• What exactly do effective general managers do? How do they 
approach their jobs? What do they do on a daily basis? Why do 
they behave this way? How much and in what ways does all this 
vary from situation to situation? What causes these differences? 

Guided by these questions, this was first and foremost a study of 
people in certain kinds of jobs. It was not, strictly speaking, a study of 
management or general management, since the latter tends to be de¬ 
fined in terms of tools (e.g., industry and competitive analysis), concepts 
(e.g., strategy), or principles (e.g., span of control). Of course, the find¬ 
ings are of considerable relevance to these and other managerial topics, 
but those topics were not the central focus here. Likewise, this was not 
a study of all kinds of managers; the focus was narrower than that, 
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although many of the findings may be applicable—the reader can judge 
for himself—to a wide range of managerial and professional jobs in 
modern organizations. 

The research design chosen to answer such questions was based on 
my own interpretations of prior research on managers^ and by my own 
work during the 1970s.^ This design called for the collection of consid¬ 
erable information on the very nature of the GM jobs, on the back¬ 
ground and personality of each manager, on the GMs’ on-the-job 
behavior, and on the impact of that behavior (results). It required a 
wide variety of methods to gain this information, including observation, 
interviews, questionnaires, and the collection of relevant documents.* 


The Process of Inquiry 

Access was gained to the participants in the study through a letter to 
t e heads of their corporations. A total of twelve such letters were sent, 
only three companies refused. When that access was granted, I worked 
with a company official to select and approach one, two, or three of 
their GMs. When a GM agreed, an introductory meeting of one or two 
hours was arranged to discuss details of the study, to obtain some gen¬ 
eral information on his situation, and to work out the logistics of how 

would proceed. At that meeting I also asked for written information 
about his job, company, and industry; this information typically took 
the form of an organization chart, product brochures, a one- or five- 
year plan for his business, and magazine articles or books about the 
company, the industry, or the general manager himself. 

Sometime between one and three months later, the GM was visited 
again, but this time for three entire days. Before this visit, I studied all 
the information already collected from that particular GM; during the 
visit, I spent most of the time simply observing and taking notes on what 
1 saw and heard. Wherever the GM was, I was there taking notes. If the 
GM was in a formal meeting in a conference room, I was included. If 
he was just sitting at his desk reading his mail, I was there too. Even 
when he flew to another city on business, I went with him. When not 
obseiwmg, I interviewed for thirty to sixty minutes each of the key 
people with whom the GM worked (usually about ten subordinates, 
bosses, and peers) and the GM himself (see Appendix B for the inter¬ 
view guides). In most cases the GM was interviewed on several occa¬ 
sions, adding up to a total of three or four hours. In a few cases, I also 
spent an evening with the GM and his wife. At the end of this visit, the 

GM was given two questionnaires to fill out and mail to me at his leisure 
(see Appendix C). 

Between four and seven months later the GM was visited again for 
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one-and-a-half to two days. Before this visit, I reviewed the question¬ 
naires and the information from my previous visit. This third visit was 
much like the second one except that “key people” were not formally 
interviewed unless particular individuals had been missed; I simply ob¬ 
served and interviewed the GM. At the end of the visit, a copy of a 
dozen or so pages from a typical period in his appointment book was 
usually obtained. 

After the final visit, all the information collected was organized and 
studied. Then a brief summary description of the situation was written. 


An Example of the Methodology in Action 

The process used to study the GMs varied only slightly from individ¬ 
ual to individual: for example, in the case of John Thompson it worked 
as follows: 

In June of 1978 a letter was sent to the president of John’s bank 
asking for the bank’s participation in this study. A copy of that letter is 
shown in Figure A.l. A bank was chosen because financial service insti¬ 
tutions are a large part of our economy today. John’s particular bank 
was chosen because it had some ties to Harvard and probably valued 
maintaining good relations with the school (hence might be more willing 
than the average bank to participate in the study). 

Two months after sending the letter, I received a call from a corpo¬ 
rate personnel manager who said that the bank had tentatively agreed 
to be involved (some corporations responded more quickly, perhaps 
within two weeks; others responded even more slowly, taking up to four 
months). He wanted to talk with me, so we met in his office a few weeks 
later. I assumed the primary purpose of this meeting was to test my 
credibility and behaved accordingly. During the meeting I answered his 
questions about the study, then we selected two GMs at the bank for 
possible participation. The criteria employed were: (a) that they be in 
different parts of the bank (retail versus commercial finance); (b) that 
they might be inclined to agree to be studied; and (c) that their bosses 
might be inclined to agree also. Two weeks after this meeting, the per¬ 
sonnel officer called to inform me that one of the two GMs had agreed 
to participate and that the other, John, had tentatively agreed, subject 
to meeting with me. 

I called John in September and set up a short meeting at his office. 
Again, I assumed my credibility was the key issue here. At the meeting 
we chatted for about one half-hour, after which he agreed to partici¬ 
pate. I then asked him some broad background questions about himself 
(job history, current family situation) and his business (size, products), 
and worked with him to identify what written information was available 
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Dear 

r ^ Division of Research at Harvard Business School has 
unded a three year study, under my direction, of managers in 
general-management positions. This investigation will take a very 
close look at about fifteen general managers in terms of who they 
are, how they approach their jobs, exactly what they do on a daily 
basis, what problems they encounter, and how they cope with 
their problems. Our objective is to increase significantly what we 
know about the demands and parameters of general- 
management jobs, the types of people who perform well in those 
jobs, the concrete behaviors that are needed to deal effectively 

with those jobs, and how this all varies in different corporate and 
business settings. 

I would very much like to explore the possibility of inviting 

or t ree of your general managers to participate in this study. 
Their involvement would require my visiting them for two days 
on three different occasions over a six month period in order to 
talk to them, to observe them in their jobs, and to briefly 
interview those with whom they work closely. My summary 
observations about each manager would be provided to the 
manager, and our conclusions from the overall study would be 
available to all participants and participating organizations. 

Flease let me know by letter or phone (617/495-6373) if we 
t>riefly to explore who in your organization 
might be appropriate for this study. At that time I could also 
answer any of your questions about the details of the study. If we 

If the school is to provide leadership to the business 
education community, we must depend upon the generous 
support of people like yourself. We do hope you can help. 


Yours very truly. 


figure A.1. The letter used to solicit 


interest in the study 
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that might be of use to me. We subsequently found a number of product 
brochures, an annual report of the bank, and a few other documents. 
At the end of the meeting we agreed to begin the work in the spring of 
1979. 

In January of 1979 a three-day visit was scheduled for February. His 
secretary set up thirty- to sixty-minute meetings with about eight other 
people at the bank, including his boss, his immediate subordinates, and 
one other person with whom he worked closely. In scheduling the meet¬ 
ings I gave him three criteria: (1) no meetings, or a minimum of meet¬ 
ings, on the first day so that I could get a feeling for the situation before 
having to interview people; (2) not more than three meetings back-to- 
back, to prevent interviewing fatigue; and (3) no meeting while John 
had something obviously important on his schedule. In preparation for 
the visit, I studied all the documents I had previously received from 
John. 

I flew to New York on February 5th and stayed in a hotel that 
evening. I arrived at the bank the next morning at about 8:25 a.m.; 
John arrived at 8:30, followed closely by Jim Larson, one of his subor¬ 
dinates. John introduced me to Jim and then they talked for about 
fifteen minutes; I settled into a chair in his office and took notes on 
their conversation. When Jim left, John briefly described what was on 
his calendar for the day and then went to work looking through a pile 
of papers on his desk. In this case, and whenever John was not talking 
with someone, I used the time to fill in holes in my notes. For example, 
at that time I drew a diagram of his office, noting the size, decoration, 
seating arrangement, etc. At 9:05 John asked Jean Palmer, his secretary, 
to do a few specific things for him, and at 9:10 he received a phone call. 
At 9:15 he called Bud Carson, an accounting staff person, into his office 
to review a report on fourth-quarter results which Bud was preparing. 
At 9:20, Bud left and Tony Brown, one of John’s subordinates, came 
in. They talked briefly about Tony’s health, and then John raised two 
issues with him. At 9:30 Tony left. 

The day continued in a similar manner. John went about his work; 

I took notes. Whenever John encountered someone I had not met be¬ 
fore, he introduced me, varying the nature of the introduction depend¬ 
ing upon the person involved (generally with a peer or boss he spent 
more time explaining who I was). The major events of the day included 
a meeting on the status of all “problem” loans, a one-hour monthly 
meeting of his entire staff, and a special meeting to focus on marketing 
solutions to boost sagging revenues in one area. By the end of the day 
(5:30), I was on page fifty in my notebook. 

I arrived the next day at about 8:30, as did John. We chatted briefly 
about the events of the previous day until a telephone call directed his 
attention elsewhere. In addition to being with John, on this day I spent 
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nearly four hours interviewing others at the bank. I used an empty 
o hce tor most interviews, and generally found the people to be very 
p easant and candid. I asked each of them about themselves, their jobs, 
the bank, and the division, as well as about John, his behavior, and his 
ettectiveness as a manager. Major events in John’s day included a meet¬ 
ing with one of the bank’s clients, a meeting on a problem loan, and a 
discussion about an employee who was not performing well. By 5:15, I 
S-gain had taken about fifty pages of notes. 

The third day was much like the second. At the end of the day, I 
pve John two questionnaires. One solicits facts about a GM’s family 
ac ground, education, and career history as well as information re- 
gardmg his satisfaction with his job, career, employer, lifestyle, and 
ami y. e other asks questions about personal preferences—likes and 
dislikes, attitudes and values (see Appendix C). I asked him to fill out 

these questionnaires and to mail them to me within the next few 

months. 


At the beginning of May, I called John and scheduled two days in 
June for my third and final visit. Immediately prior to this visit, I re- 
^ ^ questionnaires John had returned as well as my notes from 
the first two visits. When I arrived on June 18, we spent nearly an hour 

a king about what had been happening at the bank since my last visit. 
During these two days, we managed to squeeze into his schedule nearly 
three hours for me to interview him; I asked him a broad range of 
questions about his background, his career, his approach to his job, his 
business, his organization, and the job itself. The rest of the time was 
much like the first day of my previous visit; I followed him from meet¬ 
ing to meymg, encounter to encounter. Near the end of the second 
ay, he asked me if I had any observations to make regarding what I 

a few, and we discussed them. In return, I 
1received copies of a dozen pages in his appointment book. 

nroir^tlf^r promised to keep him informed of the 

progress of the study, and left. 


The Process in Retrospect: A Few Reflections 

of ;!fo^ ° ^ exceptions,^ this process left me with the same types 

era” couM “pl^yiog ^o the cam- 

mation on their backgrounds, personalities, behaviors performances 

ag.r tot were four eight inch" tok”''"' 
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Data Collection Methods 

1. Interviews with the GMs—nearly 100 hours in all 

2. Interviews with the others with wdiom they worked—nearly 200 people 
in all 

3. Observation of the GMs in action—well over 500 hours in all 

4. Collection of relevant written documents (five-year plans, job descriptions, 
appointment books, annual reports, etc.)—about 5,000 pages of material 

5. Questionnaires—two filled out by each GM 

The Content of the Data Collected 

1. On the GMs’ background 

2. On their personal characteristics 

3. On their jobs 

4. On the business and organizational contexts 

5. On their behavior 

6. On the results of that behavior 


The Relationship of Sources to Content 
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Key: ** = a prim.ary' source 
* = a secondary source 


FIGURE A.2. A summary of the process of inquiry 
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The most difficult asjx'ct of the [jKH ess. at least {<„■ ,iiis tesearche 
related to stamina. Keeping up with these itianagers diuiim what were 
often long days was .sometinu-s v(>rv diffi<„lt. 1 his uas tnade‘,> n tiri,l-.r. 
hard by the nature of the role I plaved; on m,„u- davs. a hundVed nt'es 

of notes were taken. '' 

Gaining access to these nianagers. although v<t\ time-co.isumiuL^ 
was not as difficult as I had onginalh feared; 1 was turned <iowii hv 
only a few people or coni[)ani(‘s. Bt>iiig reailih ana'pied as an observer 
and interviewer was more difficult, but manageable; the k<-v was ..ainin,r 
the trust of the general manager. As lu„g as the CM nuulc i, ela.r tlri 
I was all right, ’ others geiierallv treatial me as .me ol tlu-m ('onv;,., - * 
the GMs to allow me to he with them a. all tim.-s reipli I ' , , ‘ 
not a proWem; only three of the hfu.-n <;Ms wo.'iM uo, allow m; ;: 
attend all then meetings. In one t ase I was shut mit of two me<-tings in 
the second case four, and in tlu- third onlv on,-, Imariabh theseWe-^ 
meetings with their bos.ses. 

The final visit with the last (JM was in Augusi .Shortly there 

after the slow and often tedious pro.<-ss ol sifting through dm m, -' 

....L 
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Interview Guides 


For Associates of the GMs 

People other than the general managers were usually interviewed 
for one hour each. The questions they were asked tended to be the 
following: 

1. What is your background? How long have you been with the 
company? How long have you known the general manager? 
What are the biggest problems or challenges you currently face 
in your job? 

2. What are the key things one needs to understand about this busi¬ 
ness and this organization if he is truly to understand the context 
in which the general manager works? 

3. What are the key things he has done, good or bad, in his job? 
Why did he do that? What impact did it have? 

4. How do you normally interact with him? How often? Why? What 
does he do? Examples? 

5. How would you describe him as a manager and a person? 

6. How would you rate his performance? Why? 

For the General Managers 

The general managers were generally interviewed on three to five 
occasions for a total of four or five hours. The questions they were 
asked were: 
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1. Describe the key characteristics of the business you are in. 

2. Describe your organization. 

3. Describe your job. Being very effective in this job means what? 

4. Chronologically, what are the key things that have happened 
since you took this job? What did you do? Why? What effect did 
it have? What problems developed? How did you handle these 
problems? 

5. What are the toughest decisions you have had to make in the 
last few years? 

6. What were the high and low points in your life over the past few 
years? 

7. How effective do you think you have been in this job? Specifi¬ 
cally why do you say this? Performance measures? What is it 
about you, the job, or its context that has contributed to this 
level of effectiveness? Where could you have done better? Why 
didn’t you? 

8. How would you describe your managerial style? How has it 
changed over the past five to ten years (if at all)? 

9. What are you trying to achieve in your career? In your life? 

10. For events observed during the day: What exactly were you 
trying to do when you . . . ? Why were you trying to do this? 
Why did you do it the way you did? 

11. How typical or unusual were the events observed? 



Appendix C.^- 

Questionnaires 


Two QUESTIONNAIRES were used in the data-gathering process, ne 
was a standard instrument, the other was created specifical y or t is 
study. 


The Strong-Campbell 

All of the GMs in the study filled out an instrument known as the 
Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory (SCII). The SC“ 
than 300 questions that elicit personal preferences (likes dis , 
indifferences) concerning various occupations, schoo su jec s, 
ties, amusements, and types of people. The test s input, SCII 

data about what we generally call “interests” or atumdes The SCII 
does not elicit information regarding a person s intelligence, aptitudes. 

The instrument uses this information about a person ® “ 

compute a number of “scores” which are 
parts: (1) General Occupational Themes; (2) Basic 
fs) Occupational Scales. Each of these three 

test taker’s interests with either men or women in ^ 

and women in specific occupations such as bankers or advertising ex 

utives. 
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The Occupational Scales 


created to inform the taker how 
ar IS or er interests are to the interests that are somewhat idio- 

K male or female occupational group (such as 

emale bankers or male engineers). Specifically, each of the over 100 
occupational scales was created in the following manner: 

hpino- h of about 150-450 men or women were identified as 

ocruL^^n^^f ^ employed in an occupation and as having been in that 
twenty years^^ more than three years (average tenure was usually ten to 

sen questions on the 

murh expressed some particular preference 

much more often or much less frequently than a large sample of “peo- 

ocriinaf'^T^^^ ’ ^ alternative was used in creating the scale for that 
occupational group. 

orn!n Person in the 

zrd^rfed 

DerMn^id^^rlh^^^Q^TT ®‘'^^^'‘-otistruction procedure, the more often a 
£ ocLoSa ^^P'^sses preferences that distinguish a particu- 

cun^S n on that oc- 

to question 2^ 7 thT u’ ^ person indicates in response 

tha^the rrii^ ^ Suppose also 

ODtion miirh^™*^ group of male architects happened to choose that 

son’s scre nn";r'^ ""i^^“ ^hat per- 

asain he nr <=h I '^P If time Ld 

(ifkine^ dishktnl ’^y architects 

otLrf\tefthe fi°"i indifferent to an item) but not chosen by 

h eh usuX rn f u" ^ probably be 

thferiS ZT f That person and 

have findicating shared attitudes; they 

ShTrTn^^^ common, they express similar preferences, 
is important berfm”^™ ^ of preferences with people in an occupation 

decisions to eo into linked such commonalities to people’s 

g into and stay m an occupation.- It would aoDear that 

LXe- m i '"'rabers-those who “alk the same 

en^^ieirw^^itdToirLTur ^ “ 
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Other Scales 

The sen provides other data besides the occupational scale scores. 
There are basic interest scale scores, general occupational theme scores, 
and a few other specialty scale scores. I have found these scores to be 
less revealing, and thus less interesting, than the occupational scale 
scores. For a more complete explanation of these scores and the overall 
test, see Manual for the Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory (Stanford, Cal.: 
Stanford University Press, 1974). 


The Background Questionnaire 

Each of the GMs also filled out a background questionnaire. An 
exact replica of that questionnaire follows. 
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STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 


general manager research project 
background questionnaire 


Harvard Business School 
Fall 1977 


s ructions: Please answer all the questions completely. Feel free to 

u ™^’'gins to clarify your answers if necessary. 
1 his should require approximately thirty minutes to com- 
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1. Birthdate: 


month day year 


Birthplace: 


city state country 


2. Parents: Mother Father 

• Living? (if not, date of death) -- - 

• Education (highest grade 

completed, or degree received) --- - 

• Occupation — -- 

• Religion — -- 

• How much influence did each 
parent have in your home while 

you were growing up? -—— - 

• How close did you feel to each 

parent when growing up? —- - 


3. Brothers and Sisters: (Note if any of them are half- or step-) 


Name 


Age Educational Background 


Occupation 
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4. Home: In what city or cities did you live while growing up (until age 18)? 
Approximately when did you live in each city? 

Dates 


5. Education: 


High School College Graduate School 

Name _ 


Major area of 
study 

Approximate 
standing in 
class 

Extracurricular 
activities 
(include 
positions held) 


Awards, 
honors, etc. 
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6. Occupational History: 

• Describe any part time work while in school. 


• Have you served in the Armed Forces? If yes, indicate dates, branch, 
and ranks. 


• Full time employment: 

Approximate Dates Employer Job Description 


7. Personal Health: What serious illnesses, accidents, or operations have you 
had in the past? Are you currently being treated by a physician? If yes, 

for what? 
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8. Your family: 

• Married? (If yes, give date of marriage). 

• Is this your first marriage?_ 

(If not, give dates of other marriages)_ 

• Children? (If yes, give sex and ages)_ 


• Please describe your wife’s full- or part-time employment outside the 
home, if any. 


9. Nonwork Activities: How do you spend your time off the job? (Be sure to 
include a description of any hobbies, or organizations you belong to.) 


10. Commuting: 

• Where do you live? 

• How far is this 
from work? 

• How do you 
generally get to 
and from work? 

• How long does it 
usually take to get 
to your office? 
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11. Your current job: 

• As specifically as possible, what are you held responsible for in your 
current job? 


• What formal authority is inherent in the job? 


• On the average, how many hours per week do you work (including 
work done at home)? 


• On the average, what percentage of your working time is spent alone? 


• On the average, how many days per month do you travel overnight 
away from home because of your work? 
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12. General: 


• How happy are you currently with (circle one number for each ques¬ 
tion)? ^ 



a. your present job 123456789 

b. yourorgani- 123456789 

zation (company) 


c. your career 123456789 

progress 

d. your family 123456789 

e. your lifestyle 123456789 

f. your life in 123456789 

general 


• How much tension or stress is there currently in your life (circle one)? 



a great deal j 

• How do you feel physically (circle one)? j 





Appendix D_ 

Resumes for the General 

Managers 
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Gerald Allen 


Current Position 

Vice President in charge of retail operations (30 branches) for New 
York Bank. 


Career History: 

• New York Bank—2 years—Trainee 

• New York Bank—5 years—Branch Manager 

• New York Bank—4 years—Loan Administrator for the Retail 
Division 

• New York Bank—3 years—VP in charge of all branch offices in 
the Retail Division 


Background: 

• Born in Connecticut in 1942, first of two children 

• Raised in Connecticut 

• Father was a lawyer 

• Received a BA from the State University of New York 

• Received an MBA from University of Connecticut 


Family Situation: 

• Married in 1967, divorced 

• Engaged again at time of study 

• Two children 
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Bob Anderson 


Current Position: 


^^'^spapers, a group of suburban news- 


Career History: 

• The Freeport News—3 years—Ad salesman and sales manager 

• Crraduate school—2 years ^ 

" Se“” years-Business manager for two smaU 

• mora year,-General manager for five small 

papers and a commercial printing operation 

• The I^A years-Publisher of Ballanger Newspapers 

he LA Tribune—5 years—President of Ballanger Newspapers 


Background: 






Born in Seatde in 1937, first of three children 
Raised in Seattle, mosdy by his mother, who 
publishing 


worked in TV and 


Received Jackson University (in Washington) 

eceived MBA from the University of Washington 


Family Situation: 

• Married in 1961 

• Two children 
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John Cohen 


Current Position: 

Chairman and CEO of Federal Specialty Stores, a national chain of 
specialty stores owned by American Department Stores. 


Career History: 

• Holly Crothers, Inc. (specialty retailing)—1 year—Trainee 

• Benningtons (specialty retailing)—V 2 year—Trainee 

• Federal—4 years—Buyer 

• Federal—4 years—Merchandise Manager 

• Federal—3 years—Store Manager 

• Federal—3 years—President 

• Federal— V 2 year—Chairman and CEO 


Background: 

• Born in California in 1939, the second of three children 

• Raised in California 

• Father was a manager in a specialty store 

• Received BA from Princeton 

• Served briefly in the Army 


Family Situation: 

• Married in 1963, divorced in 1966 

• Remarried in 1969 

• Two children 
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Dan Donahue 


Current Position: 


President of the Jordale Division of Finest Products 
sumer products company. 


a large con- 


Career History: 


' Finest 
(NY) 

Finest Products 
Finest Products 
Finest Products 
tor 

Finest Products- 
Finest Products- 
Finest Products- 
division 

Finest Products- 
Finest Products- 
Finest Products- 


Products—D /2 years—Management Training Program 

-1 year—District Sales Manager (Ohio) 

-3‘/a years—Branch Manager (NY) 

1 A years International Marketing Coordina- 

-2 years Marketing Director in Paris 
-2 years—VP Marketing/International (NY) 

-2 years GM of Europe for the paper products 

-1 year Assistant to the President 
-/a year VP Marketing for Jordale Division 
-2 years—President of Jordale Division 


Background: 


Born in Vermont in 1937. the first of three children 
^ised m New Hampshire by relatives after parents died 
Received BS from University of New Hampshire 
Received MBA from Columbia University 


Family Situation: 

• Married in 1959 

• Three children 
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Frank Firono 


Current Position: 

President of Tenington’s, a chain of department stores located in 
the Southwest and owned by American Department Stores. 


Career History: 

• Kranston’s (department store)—2 years—Trainee/Asst. Buyer 

• Kranston’s—2 years—Buyer 

• Peterson’s (department store)—1 year—Buyer 

• Peterson’s—2 years—Store Manager 

• Peterson’s—2 years—Divisional Merchandising Manager 

• Peterson’s—1 year—VP and General Merchandising Manager 

• American Department Stores—IV 2 years—Executive VP for the 
Fable Division 

• American Department Stores—1V 2 years—President of the Fable 
Division 

• American Department Stores—1V 2 years—President and CEO of 
Tenington 


Background: 

• Born in Georgia in 1942, the third of four children 

• Raised in Georgia 

• Father was a veterinarian 

• Received BS from Georgia State 

• Received MBA from Georgia Tech 


Family Situation: 


• Married in 1965 

• Four children 
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Terry Franldiii 


Current Position: 

President and General Manager of Exeter Machine Tools, a small 
machine tool manufacturer owned by a European conglomerate. 


Career History: 


• Franklin Export—1 year—Owner/Manager/Sales 

• Hellar Chemical—4 years—Sales 

• Exeter Machine Tools—3 years—Sales 

• Exeter Machine Tools—3 years—Sales Manager 

• Exeter Machine Tools—12 years—General Manager 


Background: 

• Born in New Hampshire in 1924, the second of two children 

• Raised in New Hampshire and New York 

• Father was a sales manager 

• Received BS from Rutgers 

• Served in Army for three years 


Family Situation: 

• Married in 1945 

• Four children 
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Chuck Gaines 


Current Position: 

President of the Midland Division, one of three major divisions of 
Index Industries, a large midwestern manufacturer. Responsible for 
revenues in the billions of dollars. 


Career History: 


Index Industries- 
Index Industries- 
Index Industries- 
Index Industries- 
Index Industries- 
Index Industries- 
Index Industries- 
Index Industries- 
sidiary of Index 
Index Industries- 


-2 years—Sales Trainee in New York 

-6 years—Sales in Columbia 

-4 years—Sales Manager in Brazil 

-1 year—Sales Manager in Japan 

-4 years—Managing Director in Japan 

-3 years—VP Index International 

-IV 2 years—Assistant to Corporate President 

-IV% years—President of Firebrand, a U.S. sub- 

-1 year—President of the Midland Division 


Background: 

• Born in New York in 1930, the last of three children 

• Raised outside of U.S. 

• Father in sales 

• Received BA at a small college in Connecticut 

• Served in the Coast Guard 


Family Situation: 

• Married in 1950 

• Two children 
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Paul Jackson 


Current Position: 


of Index Industries, a large mid western manufac- 
turer In charge of the Diversified Products Division, which has over 
1 billion in sales. 


Career History: 

• Index Industries-4 years-Training program 

Li.o. Navy—3 years 

• Index Industries-2 years-Production supervisor 

• Index Industries—7 years—Plant manager 

• Index Industries—2 years—Corporate Engineering Manager 
ndex Industries—20 years—Head of Diversified Products Divi- 

sion (title went from Vice President to Executive Vice President 
to Vice Chairman) 


Background: 


Born in Owens, Nebraska, in 1919, the second of three children 
Kaised in Wyoming and Montana 
Father was a farmer (agribusiness) 

Received BS from University of Nebraska 
Served three years in the Navy 


Family Situation: 

• Married in 1944 

Remarried after death of first wife (1968) in 1973 

• Three children (first marriage) 
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Tom Long 


Current Position 

Eastern region general manager for International Computers. In 
charge of 20 sales/service offices. 


Career History: 

• Fairchild Life Insurance—2 years—Trainee and supervisor in 
underwriting department 

• Phillips Manufacturing—1 year—Sales 

• International Computers—1 year—Assistant sales representative 

• International Computers—V 2 year—Sales Representative 

• International Computers—1 year—Account Representative 

• International Computers—1 year—Sales Program Manager 

• International Computers—1 year—Area Sales Manager 

• International Computers—1 year—Sales Planning Coordinator 
at headquarters 

• International Computers—V 2 year—Special Assignment (assis¬ 
tant to branch manager) 

• International Computers—1 year—Branch Manager (different 
location) 

• International Computers—2 years—Branch Operations Manager 
(in a regional office) 

• International Computers—1 year—National Service Operations 
Manager (at corporate) 

• International Computers—1 year—Eastern Regional General 
Manager 


Background: 

• Born in Indiana in 1942, the second of three children 

• Raised in Virginia and Florida 

• Received BS from the University of Florida 

• Did some graduate work for an MBA 


Family Situation: 

• Married in 1962-Divorced 

• Remarried in 1970 

• Five children 
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Jack Martin 


Current Position: 

of of "'“?»■ 

by Magne, CoLuntadont tacT”“" ““ °™“‘ 


Career History: 

• Landry Specialty Stores-*/, year-Clerk at store 

• The Gariand years-CircuIation representative 

. Corporation -1 year-Training pro Jam 

• The pr Jh Corporation—3 years—Advertising Sales 
rateheadqumers^'''^^^''"'^ years-Advertising sales at corpo- 

• ZabrSd year-Account executive 

. Th. r ? years-Account executive 

• The Gal“d L':rA^rr 

• The Garland CorDorafion_i management 

different publication Ad/sales management for a 

‘ ‘^“■'Poradon-S yeara-Presidem and publisher of 


Background: 


SlnTcr;” Of “ochildren 

Father was an engineer and salesman 
Received B A from the University of Michigan 
Served in the Marines for three years 


Family Situation: 

• Married in 1950 

• Five children 
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Richard Papolis 


Current Position: 

President of the Datatrack Division of International Computers, Inc. 


Career History: 

• Johnson Research—3 years—Engineer 

• DLC, Inc.—5 years—Assistant Technical Director 

• Fairfield Lewis—5 years—Technical Director 

• Fairfield Lewis—8 years—Division Manager 

• Datatrack (helped start company)—7 years—President 

• International Computers (they bought Datatrack) 4 years 

• President and head of the Datatrack Division 


Background: 

• Born in Greece in 1927, the fourth of four children 

• Raised in Greece 

• Father was a sea captain 

• Received BS from UCLA 

• Received MS from UCLA 


Family Situation: 

• Married in 1952, later divorced 

• Remarried in 1971 

• Two children 
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Richard Poullin 


Current Position: 

President of the television division of Magnet Communications, Inc. 


Career History: 


S|.er,~;r; fo? 

Magnet Communications— ‘/a year— Assismnt m 
overseeing television and film division ' 

vision" fears-General Manager of film di- 

Magne. Commnnications-2 years-President of the television 


Background: 


Raised m seven different cities in the US and elsewhere 
Father was a career Air Force Officer ^'^^^here 

Received BS from Har\'ard 
Received MBA from Wharton 


Family Situation: 


Married in 1963, divorced in 1969 
Remarried in 1973 
One child 
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Michael Richardson 


Current Position: 

President and CEO of Lipton-Johnson, an Eastern investment man¬ 
agement company. 


Career History: 

• Pennings, Inc. (investment management)—2 years—Investment 
Analyst 

• Lipton-Johnson (helped start this company)—1 year—Invest¬ 
ment Analyst 

• Lipton-Johnson—5 years—Portfolio manager 

• Lipton-Johnson—9 years—VP Marketing 

• Lipton-Johnson—5 years—President and CEO 


Background: 

• Born in Hartford, Conn., in 1934, the fourth of six children 

• Raised near Boston 

• Father was a manufacturing executive 

• Received BA from Harvard 

• Received MBA from Wharton 


Family Situation: 

• Married in 1962 

• Two children 
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B. J. Sparksman 


Current Position: 


Managing partner of the Houston office 
large professional services company. 


of Benson and Co. 


a very 


Career History: 

• years-Accountant/assistant manager 

. rS years-Treasury staff ^ 

. J’'ansport-l year-ControIIer 

. FT n 1°"^. Stores-I year-ControlIer 
FLD Food Stores—2 years—Financial VP 

• Company-5 years-Consultant 
^ Benson and Company—2 years—Partner 

ne~„ y«rs-Pan„er ta charge of one b„n- 

‘ btr.”! inToTsL^ years-Panner in charge of .he same 

• Benson and Company-1 year-Managing Panner in Houston 

Background: 

‘ Sin Samf 

• Father was a mail carrier 

• Received BA from the University of Alabama 
Received an MBA from SMU 

• Served four years in the Air Force 


Family Situation 

• Married in 1951 

• One child 
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John Thompson 


Current Position: 

Senior Vice President and head of the Commercial Finance Division 
of New York Bank. 


Career History: 

• Nitro Steel—3 years—Credit manager 

• Nitro Steel—3 years—Credit manager (different city) 

• Nitro Steel—3 years—Regional Credit Manager 

• New York Bank—5 years—Lending Officer in the Commercial 
Finance Division 

• New York Bank—10 years—Manager of one of the businesses in 
Commercial Finance 

• New York Bank—V 2 year—Head of Commercial Finance 


Background: 

• Born in Ohio in 1931, the second of two children 

• Raised in Ohio 

• Father was in banking 

• Received BS from the University of Cincinnati 

• Served two years in the US Army 


Family Situation: 

• Married in 1963 

• Two children 
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Appraising GM Performance 


f somewhat difficult to 

is or to rank the effectiveness of 
CM? reasons. First, some aspects of a 

how particular, 

difficulf fn^ andles his longer-run responsibilities is often very 
to wci measure m the short run. Second, no single formula exists 

Surd fra,r T"?"' “ academics 

Percelfof the oS i^rlisal 
relaHvS Performance is made even more difficult by the 

SeS dlr.T ’-^"ge- As noted before, all of the GMs 

wiH^ ^ ^ ^ fair-to-good job; no one was obviously failing. A 

manS'^^'^^^ would make it easier to distinguish various levels of perfor- 


The Method Employed 

'‘““Ities, it was possible to appraise 
the performance of our GMs rough], b, using the following straKg,: 

1. 1 did not try to distinguish more than three levels of perfor- 
mance.^good/fair, very good, and excellent. ^ 

one v^earf T^H^H ^ relatively short time (less than 

one year), I did not even try to rate his performance. 
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3. We used both “hard” and “soft” measures. The hard measures 
included sales, profit, and other financial indices. The soft mea¬ 
sures included peer, subordinate, and boss judgments as well as, 
when possible, judgements from informed sources in the invest¬ 
ment community. 


The Rating 

Using this procedure, our fifteen general managers fell into the 
following categories; 

1. Excellent. Two of the GMs seem clearly to belong in this cate¬ 
gory; they are Richard Papolis and Richard Poullin. Bottom line 
measures of their performance (net income) consistently grew at 
a high rate (greater than 30 percent per year), never falling 
below objectives. Their subordinates, peers, and bosses generally 
agreed that they were doing an excellent job. Only two people m 
one case, and three in the other, rated their performance as less 
than excellent. The two people from the investment community 
with whom I spoke agreed with the majority of others, they felt 
Papolis and Poullin were doing an outstanding job. 

2. Very good. Six of the GMs fall into this category; Bob Anderson, 
Dan Donahue, Frank Firono, Tom Long, Jack Martin, and Mi¬ 
chael Richardson. Each was producing very good bottom-line 
results, although not nearly as spectacular as those of the two 
GMs in the first group. Opinions from subordinates, peers, 
bosses, and outside analysts regarding their performances 
ranged from good to excellent. 

3. Good/Fair. Three GMs fall into this category; they are Gerald 
Allen, Terry Franklin, and Paul Jackson. These men did not 
always achieve their bottom-line objectives. Their businesses 
tended to be growing less than others and were less profitable. 
The opinions of others ranged from poor to excellent, with most 
people saying that the GMs were doing a “good job” or a pretty 

4 Unclear. Four GMs fall here, all because they had not been in 
their jobs long enough to be judged fairly. This category mcludes 
John Cohen, Chuck Gaines. B. J. Sparksman, and John Thomp- 

son. 



Notes 


Chapter 1 


1. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1977), p. 4. 

2 An enormous amount of literature exists regarding the subject of 
■ “management.” However, most of this literature concerns man¬ 
agement processes in organizations or manageria too s, not w o 
managers are, what they do, or why some are more effective an 
successful than others. For example, chapters from ^ 
textbook on management (Trewartha and Newpons Mamge- 
ment; Dallas: Business Publications. 1976) include Operational 
Decision-Making Systems,” “Marketing and Production Controls. 
“Communication and Information Systems.” This book has no 
chapter or set of chapters on “managerial behavior, or managerial 
jobs ” or “managers.” The literature which does focus on managers 
is mostly prescriptive. That is, it is someone’s advice based on gen- 
eralized experience or on deduction from a theory, t j 

writing is thought-provoking and insightful. The bu k of this - 
ature, howeverjs of questionable value. For an excellent d^cu^ion 
of this issue see John P. Campbell, Marvin D 

Lawler, III, and Karl Weick, Jr., Managerial BeImin^, Perfo^nc^ 
and Effectiveness (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, ). 
pecially page 6. 

3. Indeed, much of the most interesting work on managers to date 
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Notes 


has come in the form of general observations and insights from 
vei 7 perceptive individuals or from single case studies, not from 
STp studies of the type reported here. Such individuals in- 

Row ma? [New York: Harper and 

RaZ’ Effective Executive [New York: Harper and 

Row, 1967]), Chester Barnard {The Function, of the Executive [Cam- 

nT" Press, 1939]), Abe Zaleznik (The 

Human Dilemma of Leadership [New York: Harper and Row, 1966]), 

and Doug McGregor (The Professional Manager [New York: Mc- 
raw-HilI, 1967]). The kind of case studies to which I am referring 
an be found in Policy Formulation and Administration by Christensen 
?Z’h?rb (Homewood, Ill.: Irwin, 1976), and in Busines’s 

197?) Andrews, and Bower (Homewood, III.: Irwin, 

4. Executive Behavior (Stockholm: Stromberg Aktiebulag, 1951 ) 

5. The Nature of Managerial Work (New York: Harper and Row, 1973). 

^ Establishment Views,” from a presentation 

at the Sixth Biennial Leadership Symposium at Southern Illinois 
University at Carbondale, October, 1980, p. 19. 

7. Some people use the term general manager to refer only to a CEO 

or a president of a firm. We employ a broader definition here, but 

one that is not uncommon. 

^ tny knowledge, no one has ever before systematically studied so 
Trnnni'f ■ 7-^ executives in this much depth. For example, in his 
g und-breakmg study, Mintzberg focused on fewer people (five) 

iudv7rf r observation. Another well-known 

m h ft Schuster, 1976]) by 

Michael Maccoby focused mostly on lower-level managers and re¬ 
lied only on relatively short, one-shot interviews. ^ 

hvmfhpS‘^”7i7”^^'' obviously cannot yield conclusive proof of any 
thi^ in t- theories was not the purpose of 

swers chief objective was to generate tentative an- 

iral nh generalizations about important issues. The methodolog- 
whirb oyed here is consistent with a tradition of work 

some nSS), “<* “ploratory way on 

TvAiSt I w ■ " ;; “OA guided 

et id fNew v„°t Aif'a y '=)' P’™ Levenson 

et al.(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1978). 

10. All names have been disguised. 

^ 1981.^^^ Pi-ofession of Management” in The New Republic, July 27, 

12. This is consistent with what others have found. For example, C. L. 
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Shartle quotes a marvelous piece of dialogue in his book Executive 
PerfoTTnance and Leadership (Englewood Cliffs, NJ.. Prentice~Hall, 

1956), p. 82, in which a researcher tries to get an executive to tell 
him what he does. 

13. Instead of a literature review at this point, relevant literature will 
be footnoted in the data-presentation chapters. This approach has 
been chosen for a number of reasons. First, because the book is 
written for both managerial and academic audiences, every effort 
has been made to include in the text only those subjects of interest 
to both groups. Issues of interest to only an academic audience have 
been put in footnotes and appendices. Second, because of the state 
of the literature on executive work and behavior, a literature revievv 
would tend to be extremely short (if it included only comparable 
studies or real theories of executive behavior) or extremely long (if 
it included all the work in management and the applied social sci¬ 
ences that is in some way relevant). The former isnt very useful, 
and the latter isn’t very practical. Finally, I agree with Mintzberg 
that we know very little in this area (though perhaps more than 
“1%”). I have found that, when little good empirical or theoretical 
work exists in an area, literature reviews can distract more than 
help. 


Chapter 2 

1. This way of conceptualizing managerial jobs has roots both in man¬ 
agerial practice (see, for example, Max Wortman and JoAnn Sper¬ 
ling, Defining the Manager's Job, [New York: AMACOM, 1975]) and 
in the literature (see Robert J. DeFillippi and Robert H. Miles, 
“Core Typology of Managerial Role Behavior” [unpublished arti¬ 
cle], 1979). 

2. See, for example, the conclusions reached by Henry Mintzberg, 
Duru Raisingani, and Andre Theoret in “The Structure of Unstruc¬ 
tured Decision Process,” ASQ^ (June 1976), pp* 250—251, and Busi¬ 
ness Policy by C. Roland Christensen, Ken Andrews, and Joe Bower 
(Homewood, Ill.: Richard A. Irwin, 1978). 

3. See, for example, “General Managers in the Middle” by Hugo 
Uyterhoeven, Harvard Business Review (March/April, 1972) and Jo- 
seph L. Bower, Managing the Resource Allocation Process (Boston, 
Mass.: HBS Division of Research, 1970). 

4. See Henry Mintzberg, The Nature of Managerial Work (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1973). 

5. See, for example, Wick Skinner and W. Earl Sasser, “Managers with 
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inconsistent,” HBR (November/December 

WRP “Managing Your Boss,” 

HBR (January/February 1980); and Rosemary Stewart, “To Un- 
derstand the Manager’s Job; Consider Demands, Constraints, 

unoices, Organizational Dynamics {S^rin^^ 1976). 

6. See Hugo Uyterhoeven, “General Managers in the Middle,” Har¬ 
vard Business Review (March/April 1977). 

Sayles, Managerial Behavior (New York: McGraw-Hill, 

iyo4). 

8. See A^aham Zaleznik, The Human Dilemma of Leadership, (New 
York: Harper and Row. 1967); Hugo Uyterhoeven, “General Man- 
fFfu " ^ Middle,” Harvard Business Review (March/April, 1972); 
Wickham Skinner and W. Earl Sasser, “Managers with Impact: Ver- 

cemLr"l977)^°"***'^^'^*^’” Business Review (November/De- 

9. Indirectly, of course, still other factors can create differences by 
modifying the job, the business, or the corporation. The most ob¬ 
vious of these factors is the GM himself and the length of time he 

as een in is job. As such, these jobs are not static; they are alive 
and evolve over time. More on this in Chapters 4 and 5. 

and Structure (Cambridge, Mass.: 
tn f Joseph L. Bower, Managing the Resource Al¬ 

location Process (Boston, Mass.; HBS Division of Research, 1970) for 
early documentation of this trend. 

^ ^ companies. Yet in 

c m; u companies had no group 

“r.979, 

12. The key exception has been the work of Rosemary Stewart 

13. See Stewart’s work; J. Child and T. Ellis, “Predictors of Variations 

Managenal Roles, Human Relations 26, 2 (1973)- 227-250- 

pany. The Conference Board Record (September 1970); I. Bower 
anagng The Resource Allocation Process (Cambridge, Mass.: Har: 
vard Business School, 1970); and B. Scott, “Stages of Corporate 
Development” (Boston, Mass.: Intercollegiate Case Clearing House! 

Env^onmmt^’t^^ Lawrence and Jay Lorsch, Organization and 
lareTTh ’ Mass.: Harvard Business School, 1967); 

PrTntklHa7T9!^7!^^'^^ n (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 

(New York- Wilev 19741 H Haiure of Organizations, 

k. Wiley, 1974), and a recent study by Peter Grinyer and 
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Masoud Yasi-Ardekani, “Strategy, Structure, Size, and Bureau¬ 
cracy,” Academy of Management Journal 24, 3 (1981). 


Chapter 3 

1. Because of limitations participants placed on the amount of time 
they could devote to personal interviews or questionnaires, only 
one standard instrument was used (the Strong-Campbell). Hence, 
most of the data that supports these themes come from interview’s 
with people who knew the GMs (about ten people per site). This 
was supplemented with data from observation, interviews with the 
GMs, and the Strong-Campbell. 

2. Those whose performance was rated “excellent” (see Appendix E 
for the method) expressed a job satisfaction averaging 8.5 (on a 
1-9 scale). Those whose performance was rated “very good” ex¬ 
pressed a job sadsfaction of 8.1. Those with a performance rated at 
good/fair put their job satisfaction at 6.0. 

3. Those GMs who were making considerably more money than oth¬ 
ers their age expressed a career satisfaction of 8.7 (on a 1—9 scale). 
Those who were making about the same as others their age ex¬ 
pressed a satisfaction with their careers of 7.7. Those making less 
money than others their age averaged only 7.2. 

4. The two most obvious exceptions to this pattern were the two entre- 
preneurs in the study. 

5. Specifically, they scored over 40 on one or more scales associated 
with all of the basic business functions (see Appendix C for infor¬ 
mation about the Strong-Campbell). These functions and the asso¬ 
ciated scales are: 

• Finance; banker, investment fund manager, accountant, credit 
manager 

• Marketing/sales: computer sales, life insurance agent, sales man- 

ager, buyer, department store sales, advertising executive, realtor 

• Operations: army officer, navy officer, purchasing agent, depart¬ 
ment store manager, merchant marine officer 

• Personnel: personnel director 

• Legal: lawyer 

• External/government relations: chamber of commerce executive, 
public administrator 

6. This type of pattern, based on my own experience with the Strong- 
Campbell, is rarely found in the responses of people taking this 

test. 
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If this sounds far-fetched, recall that scientists currently estimate 
hat one human brain can store nearly ten times as much informa- 
tion as IS m the National Archives, or the equivalent of 400,000 sets 
oiiht Encyclopaedia Britannica (RCA Corporation’s Advanced Tech¬ 
nological Laboratories’ estimate). 

See, for example, Thomas Harrell, Managers’ Performance and Per- 
(Dallas: Southwest Riblishing, 1961), chap. 10; Ed Schein, 
anager. A profile, Distinguished Management 
r 1 Q 79 the Eastern Academy of Management, May 

5, 1972, and David McClelland, Power: The Inner Experience, New 
York: Irvington 1975), chap. 7. For a general review of literature 
Ma^in characteristics of managers, see John Campbell, 

^er^l R °“""ette, Edward Lawler, III, and Karl Weick, Jr., Mana- 
Hill igfoT""’^’ and Effectiveness (New York: McGraw- 

of the key problems in 
, t ^ ^ cctive general managers may be that this diverse set of 
characteristics exists m only a limited number of people. See Orga- 

iS^wfoie? ^ achieved: The average 

excellent performers, whose ages aver- 
jed 46, was $160,000. The average iacome of .he sia vfry good 

^'^^tage age was 44, was $126,000. The income 
t the three good/fair performers, average age 51, was $125,000. 

11. See Fortune (May 1976), pp. 176-177. 

12 . See Management Review (July 1979), pp. 15 - 20 . 

^4 a„J His Job. Studies in Personnel Poliey, No. 

Ar'lhf ®4cl<ground and Attitude Profiles,” a 

P rt by Arthur Young, the accounting firm (1980). 

Cohesiveness and Financial Perfor- 
raance of the Fortune 500,” delivered af rhe- iq 7 q a/t 
M eeting in Atlanta. ^'•''ered at the 1979 Management 

Performance and Personality, for additional 

v.trr.ht 

eviaence oi the success syndrome ” see Tim HoII ^ 

nimion (Santa Monica, Cal.: Goodyear 19761 

with rerfant aawav.- • 1 Vrtjuuyear, ly/b). I his is also consistent 

Mobility Career Pai.lr'”"^'*'^’ Rosenbaum. See -Tournament 

Quu^iounTlSTr ■■ We 
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17. See “How Chief Executives Get to the Top,” Chief Executive (Decern- 
ber 1980). 

18. For example, see Robert W. White, Lives in Progress (New York. 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1966). 

19. Set Business Week {Yehrxxdtxy 2b, 1980), p. 166. 

20. The most notable general exception is Rosemary Stewart. See, for 
example, Managers and Their Jobs (New York: Macmillan, 1967), 
Contrasts in Management (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1976), and The 
District Administration for the National Health Service (London. King s 
Fund, 1980). One recent more specific exception is James Hall, 
“Organizational Technology and Executive Successes,” California 
Management Review (Fall 1976). 

21. In general, from the background questionnaire given to the GMs, 
it appears that the following are all related: (1) high stress; (2) very 
high level of career success to date [rapid movement]; (3) long work 
hours; (4) in current job less than one year [still getting up to 
speed]; (5) relatively low satisfaction with family and lifestyle. 

22. A good example appeared recently in The Wall Street Journal; see 
“Migrant Managers: A New Road to the Top, Jnly 17, 1980. 

23. An excellent exception by Bob Hayes and Bill Abernathy is “Man¬ 
aging Our Way to Economic Decline,” Hansard Business Review (Julyl 
August 1980). 


Chapter 4 

1. Kenneth Andrews, The Concept of Corporate Strategy (Homewood, 
Ill.: Dow Jones-Irwin, 1971), p. 18. 

2. In previous work (see Organizational Dynamics), I have found it use¬ 
ful when speaking of the behavior of a system to distinguish be¬ 
tween behaviors in different time frames (a day, a month, a year, 
ten years, etc.). I have found that different concepts and different 
relationships tend to be important depending upon the time frarne. 
This finding seems to be appropriate here also, and provides the 
basis for the organization of this chapter. 

3. See, for example, J. B. Quinn, Strategies for Change; Lo^cal Incremen¬ 
talism (Homewood, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, 1980); 

The Nature of Managerial Work (New York: Harper and Row, 1973); 
H. Edward Wrapp, “Good Managers Don’t Make Policy Decisions, 
Harvard Business Review (September/October 1967); Charles Lmd- 
blom, “The Science of ‘Muddling Through’,” Public Administration 
Revkw 19 (1959), pp. 79-88; James March and Herbert Simon, 
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(New York: John Wilpv nu r> 

Functions of the Executive (C^rr^v. Barnard, The 

iSst;s?"S^r'“.s 

oZlTtfLff^Tfu- 

"■ ““““-“O" =■■ the Top-How 

gamMicml Dynamics (WimeMgygvTeff K^fr*°"rf ,'"°''“™.” Or- 
“Who Gets Power and How S H u ' ."1.^'"^ 

Dynamics (Winter I977V TrvV, u ^ ’•° Organizational 

Effective MrSemel -'^H 7‘7’ “<tP“*„ce, and 

1977); Melville Nalton (July/August 

and Richard Pascale '‘Tf 

mcnt (New York; Simon and Schuster. 1981) 

’ eSmpS"^^ %JmZk‘p^ Panicular; for 

Case for Getting Thinp Dom “oT; *'“'"8'^ An Optimistic 
and Pfeffer, “Manae-en^nt «’ ^S^'^^^tional Dynamics 7 (1978); 
^tional BehavZ 3, S Larrv in Organi- 

wich, Conn.; JAI Press Yio) A?”'”*!, “o'* '^rin- 

Polnics ofOreiisaUanaiDa^anTa^Z To^nl" “p’’'”®?''' 
cations, Ltd 19781 anri TwI, it (London; Tavistock Publi- 

InformatbnThrmtad S pw' “"‘7”°“ how much 

done intuitively Se lota t"’' ■”"* “f 'hia h 

8 . r^r” r°““- M'Sty 

oS 14“ IVrfing rfwt' “‘"T- A a/li' IV«r 4 Load 

hergs, 1951); T Bur„ (Stockholm; Strom- 

s^rch Quarurl, 8 (IPSli; Roima^Stewan^To U^d""^ 
Manager’s Job; Consider Dem^mit/ Understand the 

zatioTuzl Dynamics (1957); Michael Cohen"^^’^5*T^^’ Choices,” Organi- 
ship and Ambiguity (New York- lUrP ^ March, Leader- 

S. L. Spray,^4ecuL BehfvS;”''? • ^ 

Relations 3 (1964)- 99-108- In Interaction,” Industrial 

“The Mamtgefs Working DaL' lTT “1 ^ Tomlinson, 

72(1964); 191-197. ^ t<atrncil of Industrial Economics 
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9. See Morgan McCall, Ann Morrison, and Robert Hannan, “Studies 
of Managerial Work: Results and Methods,” Technical Report No. 
9 (Greensboro, N.C.: Center for Creative Leadership, 1978). This 
excellent report summarizes dozens of different studies ranging 
from S. Carson’s groundbreaking work in 1951 to recent work by 
Mintzberg, Stewart, and others. 

10. See The Nature of Managerial Work (New York: Harper and Row, 
1973). 

11. “Leadership: Sad Facts and Silver Linings,” Harvard Business Review 
(November/December 1979). 


Chapter 6 

1. There are limits to what can be said here because this was not a 
study of corporate- or university-based efforts to improve the effec¬ 
tiveness of general managers. Nevertheless, here are many clues 
regarding which managerial practices inhibit or promote excellent 
performance and how formal education and research can contrib¬ 
ute in this regard. Of necessity, much of the discussion in this chap¬ 
ter will be more speculative than that in the rest of the book, but it 
is speculation on issues of great importance to managers and man¬ 
agement educators alike. 

2. From The New Republic, June 27, 1981, p. 27. 

3. See, for example, Herbert Meyer, “The Headhunters Come Upon 
Golden DsiysT Fortune (October 8, 1978), p. 110. 

4. The only study of which I am aware that speaks directly to this 
point reaches the same conclusions. See Y. K. Shetty and N. S. 
Perry, Jr., “Are Top Executives Transferable Across Companies?” 
Business Horizons (June 1976). 

5. See “More Companies Look within for Managers,” Wall Street Jour¬ 
nal, October 28, 1980, p. 37. 

6. For example, see the recent Wall Street Journal article, “Some Com¬ 
panies Try to Spot Leaders Early, Guide Them to the Top,” Feb¬ 
ruary 25, 1981. 

7. See, for example, “Wanted: A Manager to Fit Each Strategy,” Busi¬ 
ness Week (February 25, 1980), pp. 166-173. 

8. See Rumelt’s Strategy, Structure, and Economic Performance (Boston, 
Mass.: Harvard Business School, 1974) for a study comparing per¬ 
formance by conglomerates to other kinds of corporations. 

9. Tom Peters has found that some high-performing corporations do 
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Jufy 2i^9To!*pp!t96-m^^ Management,” Week, 

2^cudvts°IrrH-ff regarding how young and older 

suSS Ther this problem, as do studies which 

EsaZ!m^Z tiifferences. For example, a recent article in 

'he rise in the divorce rate 
wed to ""P business are “still 

^9 197?page 8. " See “No Divorce at the Top,” tor. June 

fersomliZmu^’ Performance and 

rersonabty (Dallas: Southwest Publishing Co., 1961). 

12. For example with respect to intuition, see Henry Mintzbere “Plan- 

ZIZ f"i“r «■"» 

T 'fZ'Z°y RO”®. “Hunches Are More than 
Blind Faith, Fortune (April 23, 1979); and Mike McCaskey Man¬ 
aging Ambiguity (Marshfield, Mass.: Pitman, 1982). 

PrLticlHaXT978r‘^ C«rr.r Drz/rfo/iment (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 

this work in Thomas W. Harrell 
Cor^n^lle”'' Southwest Publishing 

Campbell et al., Managerial Behav- 
HalUg^^^”^^ (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 

16. Ibid. 

^°'h: Free Press, 

y/4), and James Tolliver and Orlando Behling, “Leadershio The- 
mTr im. ^‘"Pb^'^tions for Managers,” MSU Business Topicf, Sxim- 

18. See Chapter 13 in Campbell et al. 

to “rST'?" “v «'4ere Else 

Can IFr Go.? (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1978) 

“u o«d He 

p-.. (sjt™: HM p"™'- 

'^hyte gives a perfect example of 

22. Ibid., p. 293. 

23. Ibid., p. 300. 
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24. Ibid., p. 303. 

25. See ibid., p. 302, for example. 

26. Ibid., p. 301. 

27. Ibid., p. 322. 

28. Ibid., p. 311. 


Appendix A 

1. The works which I believe influenced me most include Henry Mintz- 
berg, The Nature of Managerial Work (New York: Harper and Row% 
1973); Rosemary Stewart, Managers and Their Jobs (New York: 
Macmillan, 1967); Leonard Sayles, Managerial Behavior, and J. P. 
Campbell et aL, Managerial Behavior, Performance and Effectiveness 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice-Hall, 1970). 

2. Most of my other work has been reported in five books: Mayors in 
Action, with Paul Lawrence (New York: Wiley, 1974); Self Assessment 
and Career Development, with Victor Faux and Charles McArthur (En¬ 
glewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1978); Organizational Dynamics 
(Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1978); Organization, with Len 
Schlesinger and Vijay Sathe (Homewood, III: Irwin, 1979); and 
Power in Management (New York: AMACOM, 1979). 

3. In an excellent report entitled Studies of Managerial Work (Technical 
Report 9, Center for Creative Leadership, May 1978), McCall, Mor¬ 
rison, and Hannan argue for just this type of design. They conclude 
(p. 44) that “if managerial behavior is of interest, it is clear that 
questionnaires are not a good way to get at it. . . . Rather, multiple- 
method research designs are needed to reconcile how general- 
management responsibilities (such as planning) play out within the 
chaotic activity patterns in a manager’s daily life.” 

4. One GM was promoted before 1 could make the final visit. In one 
other setting, I was not able to interview the GM’s boss. 


Appendix C 

1. One of the consequences of setting the occupational group’s score at 
50 is that it is possible to get a negative score on many of the scales. 

2. For previous versions of this instrument, Strong verified the predic¬ 
tive values of the occupational scales for eighteen years after the test 
was taken (E. K. Strong, Jr., YocaMcmal Interests 18 Years after College, 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1955); McArthur 
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showed they predicted for fourteen years (McArthur, “Lone-Term 

Iz «/- Vocational Interest in Two Subcultures ” Jour- 

seirfheffof 4], pp. 346-533). These and other re¬ 

search efforts have found that the odds that the following statements 

the commones" 2 to 1 up to 5 to 1 with 3.5 being 
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